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St. Paul’s Winter Program 

A Winter Carnival in Connecticut 
Methods of Financing Park Projects 
Changing Attitudes Toward Play 


Ideas for Christmas Celebrations Gleaned from Last Year’s 
Experiences 


New Christmas Plays, Festivals, Pageants and Operettas 


The December number will give a general account of the Thir- 


teenth Recreation Congress and begin the publication of the 
Proceedings. 
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Revive old dances 
and the roundels of joyous games 


SPONTANEOUS, social play! That for- 
getting of loneliness and thwarted as- 
pirations. Children play naturally — 
express themselves in joyous, graceful 
movements and float-away tunes. But 
grown-ups—who have more to forget 
and need to forget oftener—must be 
urged by a communal intoxication of 
fun. Music induces this oneness of fun! 
Spirited, lively, on-with-the-dance music. 
Now pleading . . . nowhaunting .. . 
now summoning folks to their feet and 
out to the middle of the floor. In the 
three-pulse rhythm of Norwegian M oun- 
tain March—the guide leading his two 
climbers by means of handkerchiefs 
In the clap-snap rhythm of 


or scarfs. 


Pop Goes the Weasel. In the back-swing 
step of the picturesque Highland Fling. 
Henry Ford’s Old-Time Orchestra 
on the Victor recordings charm old and 
young alike into a camaraderie spirit. 
The Victor Orthophonic Records on the 
Orthophonic Victrola wake the dance- 
blood with living music. Folk dances, 
country dances, square and longway 
dances, stirring marching mixers, joy 
games for all. Hear this record-music 
in any store selling Victor products. Or 
write us for more information. 
Norwegian Mountain March 
(folk dance) 


Pop Goes the Weasel 
(folk dance) 


Victor BAND 


> 
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The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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The World at Play 


Citizens of Glasgow Crave Music.—Glas- 
gow, Scotland, presents a splendid record of rec- 
reation accomplishment, particularly along the line 
of public concerts, golf and tennis. In 1923, 409 
concerts were given under the auspices of the City 
Council at normal entrance fees. The result was 
the deficit of 474 pounds for the year. So popular 
have the annual concerts proved, however, that in 
1925 there were 326 concerts with a surplus of 
2,336 pounds. The average attendance per con- 
cert in 1925 was nearly a thousand and a total of 
300,000 people paid admission to attend the con- 
certs. 

On the public golf links there was an aggregate 
of 132,472 players in 1925. In the same year the 
public tennis courts served 304,000. 


A Week of Opera in Salt Lake City.—Dur- 
ing the week of August twenty-third, the Salt 
Lake City Opera Company presented the comic 
opera, “The Fortune Teller,” by Victor Herbert. 
The presentation was sponsored by the City Rec- 
reation Department, of which Miss Charlotte 
Stewart is superintendent, with the cooperation 
of the Civic Opera Advisory Committee. 


St. Paul’s Harmonica Band.—It was early 
last Spring when the Recreation Bureau of St. 
Paul organized its first Harmonica Band. The 
movement grew so rapidly that within a month’s 
time competitions were being held and very soon 
after this the bands were playing at the Lincoln 
Club and at the meeting of the Improvement 
Association. 

lhe most striking feature of the summer season 
was the playing of the band in connection with 
the regular band in the park. W. F. Pamishka, 
who for several months volunteered his services 
as director of the band, has become a member of 
the staff, receiving an appointment as Music 
Director. 


Community Singing in Elmira.—Commu- 


nity singing has been an important part of the 
summer program conducted by Community Ser- 
vice of Elmira. Every week night at least one 
sing was held somewhere in the city with an at- 
tendance varying from 1200 to 3000 at each sing. 


Housing Projects in Paris Provide Play- 
grounds.—The Christian Science Monitor reports 
that the municipal authorities of Paris are plan- 
ning to dispose of some large pieces of land in 
the City for the construction of new houses and 
are drawing up rules regarding the utilization of 
space for the reduction of housing charges. One 
stipulation the Council is making is that spacious 
gardens and playgrounds shall be provided. 


Police Cooperation.—The policemen of Mil- 
waukee carry with them regulation size notebooks 
for which pages are provided each day for listing 
stolen automobiles, lost persons and any other 
necessary items. In the same book the policemen 
carry a syllabus of the City’s Street Trades Law. 
Recently they have been supplied with blue leaf- 
lets telling them where to go for information and 
help when faced with certain social problems. 
Here under the heading Leisure Time and Rec- 
reation Associations are to be found the addresses 
and telephone numbers of such organizations as 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., Playgrounds and Social Centers, and School 
Board Extension Department. 


A New Roof Playground.—The Recreation 
Commission of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, is plan- 
ning to equip the roof of the Memorial Hospital 
annex with a playground for the convalescent 
children of the hospital. The ground will be con- 
sidered one of the municipal playgrounds of the 
City. 


The Johnstown Pageant.—The combined or- 
chestra of the playgrounds played the entire musi- 
cal score for the Mother Goose and Dance of the 
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Nations pageants presented on August 26th at the 
City’s new Point Stadium. 600 children took part 
and 10,000 people witnessed the event. Amplifiers 
were installed by the Johnstown Radio Company 
making it possible for the music and addresses to 
be heard more distinctly 


Camping in Los Angeles County.—Los 
Angeles County, California, is fortunate in having 
a beautiful recreation spot known as Big Pines 
Recreation Camp, situated 19 miles from Pasa- 
dena. The camp offers facilities for picnicking 
and week end camping. It is possible to secure a 
site at a cost of fifty cents a day for the use of 
wood furnished each stove. No other charges are 
made. There are no cabins at the camp, which is 
exclusively for campers who bring their own 
equipment. The camping section is a spacious 
clearing under the great trees, each camp being 
provided with a number of cobblestone fireplaces 
for cooking and a large cement curved pit for the 
general campfire at night 

The community house at the camp is an attrac- 
tive structure of wooden masonry containing a 
dance hall with a huge fireplace at each end, a 
store where supplies may be purchased and light 
luncheon secured and a free library which all 
campers may enjoy 


An Information Guide.—The Community 
Recreation Society of Plainfield, New Jersey, of 
which Waldemar H. Groszmann is President, an- 
nounces in an attractive information guide the 
opening of its 1926-27 season with a program of 
socials, monthly dances, with admission fee of 75 
cents, artcraft, public speaking, dramatics, basket 
ball, quoits, cards, and similar games, and garden- 
ing. There is a membership fee of a dollar a year. 
In order that responsibility for the center shall be 
shared each member is asked to give five evenings 
during the vear to committee work. This has been 
made a requirement of membership. 

“Tf a doubt exists as to 
writes William Henry 


Popularity of Golf. 
the popularity of golf,” 
Beers in the New York Herald-Tribune, “a visit 
to Baltusrol, where 150 fine young men are play- 
ing for the amateur championship this week, will 
prove interesting. Only last week 300 men over 
fifty-five played for a week at Apawamis, and the 
only ripple was a complaint by an eighty-four- 
year-old player that it was unfair to have Class A 
stars with players seventy-five years of age, ‘as 
such youngsters run away with all the prizes.’ 
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“The latest estimates available show 4,500 golf 
clubs and almost 4,000,000 players.” 


Pot Golf.—Pot Golf has gained a firm hold on 
the boys attending a playground conducted by Wil- 
mington Community Service and every day finds 
the boys playing more games on their five hole 
course. The game started last spring following 
the marble hunt and it has grown so greatly in 
popularity that Community Service is finding it 
difficult to provide enough of the clubs and balls 
necessary. 


A Year-Round Recreation Program in 
Honolulu.—After four years of work on the 
part of the Recreation Commission the position 
of Superintendent of Playgrounds has been cre- 
ated in Honolulu, T. H., and the recreation pro- 
gram placed on a year-round basis. One of the 
important events of the year was a 16 weeks’ 
course on Playgrounds and Recreation to which 
33 local specialists in various forms of recreation 
contributed lectures. Junior police, of whom there 
are 200, have been a very successful development 
of the program. Nine playgrounds were con- 
ducted in 1925, the total budget for that year be- 
ing $15,000. 

Rochester, Minnesota, Begins Work.—In 
the summer of 1926 Rochester, Minnesota, as the 
result of the activities of the Parent Teacher 
Associations and a number of interested individ- 
uals, had its first organized playground activities. 
Six grounds were operated under the leadership 
of Paul F. Schmidt. 


Lexington Reports.—The playgrounds of 
Lexington conducted by the Civic League of Fay- 
ette County were opened from 10 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
reports Anna S. Pherigo, Executive Secretary of 
the league. Handicraft for children and adults 
was emphasized in the morning, also story telling, 
singing and group games for little children. Swim- 
ming, tennis, baseball, checkers, horse shoes, 
quoits, ping-pong, contests and athletics for older 
boys and girls were conducted during the after- 
noons. At night, volley ball, horse shoe pitching 
for men, social games, stunts, community singing, 
story hours, dramatics, rallies, marshmallow 
toasts, watermelon feasts, treasure hunts, con- 
certs and similar activities made up the program 
for older boys and girls, and adults. A series of 
community events, in which all of the playgrounds 
participated were promoted during the season. 
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These included a patriotic pageant Festival of 
Freedom, Water Carnival, Lantern Carnival, Dog 
ind Pet Show, Doll Show, and Handicraft Exhi- 
bit. 

Central Park’s Model Playground.—The 
mode! playground in Central Park, New York 
City, made possible by the generosity of August 
Heckscher, and opened last summer under the 
leadership of the Bureau of Recreation, Depart- 
ment of Parks, proved one of the City’s most 
popular spots. There was a total attendance of 
508,210 children. The daily attendance in the 
wading pool alone on a hot summer day was 2000. 
So attractive did the playground become that the 
Bureau of Recreation found it necessary to as- 
sign ten play leaders to the ground. Tournaments 
of all kinds were organized and there were festi- 
vals, June hikes, puppet shows and other special 
activities in addition to the regular playground 
program. Plans have been made to keep the play- 
eround open during September, October and No- 
vember. During the winter months the large field 

rth of the playground proper will be sprayed 


ce skating. 


Gloucester’s New Shelter House.—Recently 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, dedicated its new 
shelter house, known as the Roger Conant Shelter 
House. 

Constructed of field stone, the House is eighty 
by forty-five feet, including the fifteen foot piaz- 

In the large assembly room is a field-stone 
fire-place. The finish is in rough colonial with 
antique lanterns and hardware. The structural 
lumber was contributed by Fire Chief Homer R. 
Marchant from the demolition of the School 


Street Fire Station. 


Stadium Design.—The September issue of 
American Physical Education Review con- 
tains an article on stadium design, which, with its 
practical information, illustrations and diagrams 
innot fail to be helpful to cities contemplating 
he erection of such structures. The article will 
he continued in a later issue of the magazine. 


An Organization for Tired Business Men. 

Yonkers is to have a Tired Business Men’s 
\thletic League composed of members of the 
Lions’ Club, Rotary Club, local physicians, den- 
tists, bankers, clergymen, City Hall employees and 
thers. As long as the weather permits, the league 
will carry on a program of outdoor sports and 
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during the winter will conduct their activities in a 
local gymnasium. 


“America through the Centuries.’”’—Twelve 
hundred children whose parents represent twenty 
nationalities gathered at Schenley Park, Pitts- 
burgh, at the annual frolic of the Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement and presented a patriotic pageant and 
dance America through the Centuries, celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Each child taking part 
in the pageant made his own costume. During the 
day there was an aquatic exhibition, a concert, 
athletic sports and races of all kinds. 

Handiwork of the children of the Settlement 
is on display at the Sesquicentennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia. 


Special Film Programs for Children. — //ic 
Woman's Home Companion through its Good 
Citizenship Bureau, of which Anna Steese Rich- 
ardson is director, has issued a pamphlet entitled, 
Special Film Programs for Children—How to Get 
100 Per Cent Out of Your Motion Picture 
Theatre. This pamphlet may be secured by send- 
ing name, address and two cent stamp to Better 
Films Service, Woman’s Home Companion, 250 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

“The demand for cleaner, higher grade films 
for the young people of America,” says the Good 
Citizenship Bureau, “has become so insistent that 
the entire motion picture industry is aroused. It 
is now possible to secure clean, entertaining pro- 
grams for junior matinees, family nights and 
regular theatrical showings in any theatre in any 
community.” 


A Contest in Creative Work.—.\ new annual 
group of prizes for creative work done by sec- 
ondary school students in the fields of literature, 
art and civics has been announced by the pub- 
lishers of The Scholastic, a magazine for the high 
school class room. Four groups of major awards 
will be made for creative writing: 1. Poetry, 2. 
Short Story, 3. Essays, 4. Dramatization. An- 
other group of awards will be made for the best 
drawings or paintings by secondary school stud- 
ents and a special group for the best plan stimu- 
lated or executed by students for concrete partici- 
pation in the civic affairs of the community by stu- 
dents. The contest will close on March 20, 1927. 
Further information may be secured from The 
Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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A Full Time Circus Director.—The Los 
Angeles City School Recreation Service put on 
fifteen major circuses during July and August un- 
der the direction of Charles McGee, full time 
circus director and ring master. Over ten thou- 
sand people were in attendance and 700 children 
performed in special events 


A Field Day for the Littlest Ones.—The 
Supervisor of Recreation of Dayton, Ohio, G. W. 
Moore, conducts each year a Field Day for child- 
ren under seven years of age. Events are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Kiddie Kar Race—50 feet 
Auto Car Rac 
Velocipede Race 
Girls’ Dash—50 feet 


under 4 years. 
50 feet—under 6 years. 

50 feet—under 6 years. 
under 6 years. 


me wh 


Boys’ Dash—50 feet—under 6 years. 
6. Soft Ball throw for distance—under 6 years. 
7. Doll Making 


/ years. 


stocking dolls or other—under 


8. “Simon Says’’—Girls under 7 years. 
9, Sand Building—under 7 years. 


10. Peanut Hunt—under 5 years. 


A Donated Playground.—Walter Kraslow 
has offered his mansion in Babylon, L. I., to be 
used as the city desires in behalf of the children 
of Brooklyn. There are twenty-six rooms and six 


1 


baths in the house, which is surrounded by nine- 


teen acres of beautiful park near the beach. 

Sand Modeling Contest.—The Evanston, 
Illinois, Recreation Bureau conducted its sand- 
craft exhibits on the beach, with sections roped 
off for the various playgrounds, subdivisions hav- 
ing been arranged for the different classes of 
events. The sphinx, pyramids, stadiums, baseball 
park, lions and farm houses competed for honors. 
Awards were given for the best works of art in 
the various classes and also for the best all round 


exhibits. 


It Suits Them! 
ton, Kentucky, Leade 


\ reporter on the Lexing- 
selected at random three 

citizens of Lexington and asked them what they 

thought of the playgrounds of the city. The an- 

sewers follow: 

lavground activities are most 
n’t missed a one of them. I 


Plumber—*" The 
worth while. I have 
am tired of commercialized recreation. I find the 
BI] 


playground stunts worth while and entertaining. 
Girl Clerk—‘“T love the playground entertain- 
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ments. | thought the Feast of Lanterns was spec- 
tacular.” 

Detective—“I don’t believe the playground 
workers themselves nor the public at large realize 
the good that is being done or what is really being 
accomplished.” 

Miss Anna S. Pherigo, Executive-Secretary of 
the Civic League in charge of the work, reports a 





most successful season made possible by the hearty 
cooperation of the citizens. 


Winona Receives Parks and Playgrounds. 
—Winona, Minnesota, is fortunate in having a 
citizen who, having had no time nor place to play 
until he was seventy years of age, has determined 
that the boys and girls who follow him shall have 
places for recreation which are beautiful and play 
which is satisfying. 

Early last summer, John Latsch made his latest 
gift to the community, a thousand acre tract on a 
sandy beach, a part of it open land ideal for a 
camping site, and the remainder woods. This has 
been given for the use of the Boy Scout organiza- 
tions of the eight counties in the Winona district. 
In addition, Mr. Latsch has given the state Scenic 
Highway State Park, a picnic place and play- 
ground unrivaled in natural beauty and two other 
beauty spots—one a 910 acre plot, the other a 
5000 acre tract. 

It is estimated that Mr. Latsch’s gifts to Win- 
ona in park lands in the last fifteen years comprise 
an area greater than that of the city itself. In- 
cluded in the gifts are Latsch Island, where public 
baths are situated, two athletic parks on opposite 
ends of town, a municipal golf course, the site of 
the new tourists’ camp and other tracts. The 
value of the property presented by Mr. Latsch 
to the city and state is estimated at about two 
million dollars. 


The Dunn Trophy.—Edward J. Dunn, Presi- 
dent of Elmira Community Service, has presented 
to the city a beautifully wrought cup, for which 
the playgrounds will compete each year. On one 
side of the cup, which stands twenty-seven feet 
high, is a group of children engraved by hand. 
The name of the winning playground will be pre- 
served on an especially prepared plaque on one 
side of the cup. 


Renaming Their Playgrounds.—At a special 
meeting of the Oak Park, Illinois, Playground 
Board held last summer, the municipal play 
grounds were renamed in memory of four of the 
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jutstanding contributors to the literature of child- 
ren. These four playgrounds will now be known 
is the Eugene Field Playground, the Robert Louis 
Stevenson Playground, the Lewis Carroll Play- 
rround, and the Andersen Playground. Bronze 
tablets, bearing the names, will be placed at the 
entrance gates of all the grounds and it is prob- 
ible that the proposed new shelter houses will be 
amed for characters or plays of the four writers. 


Increasing Facilities in Lawrence.—Ap- 
roximately $26,000 was last year’s budget for 
In addition the 
ity has built two new swimming pools at a cost 
f $90,000 and tennis courts, costing $10,000. 


yperation in Lawrence, Mass. 


[wo hundred thousand dollars has been expended 
for a large tract of land along the river for park 
nd playground purposes. 

Seattle Has a Full Program.—In addition to 
he usual playground and field house activities at 
twenty-seven centers, Seattle’s Municipal Recrea- 
ion Department during the past year promoted 
the following special events: Boys’ Pitchers’ Con- 
test; Girls’ Fun Frolic; kite contest; marble con- 

st; outdoor camp at Carkeek Park for under- 
rivileged boys and girls; stilt contest; tennis 

urnaments for boys and girls, men and women ; 
fe saving and swimming instruction enrolling 
$,000 children ; swimming meets; voiley ball tour- 
aments; basketball tornaments; roller skating 
urnaments; girls’ athletic meet, treasure hunt; 


a] 
' 
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boys’ overnight camp at Fort Lawton; inter-play- 
ground baseball and soccer ; community dramatics ; 
hockey tournaments. 


In a City of Eight Thousand.—Sandford, 
Florida, with a population of about 8,000, is an 
important and growing city, the center of a large 
truck-growing district. Recently the city appoint- 
ed a Playground Commission and approved a 
budget of $4,200 for the coming year. The city 
has also voted a bond issue of $100,000 to be used 
for a swimming pool and a recreation center. 


John Newberry Medal Awarded for 1926.— 
At the fiftieth anniversary conference of the 
American Library Association held at Atlantic 
City, October 4th to 9th, the John Newberry 
Medal for the most distinguished children’s book 
of the past year was awarded to Arthur Bowie 
Chrisman for his book of Chinese fairy and folk 
tales, Shen of the Sea. 


A realization of beauty is steadily developing 
in the school and community. The strong rela- 
tionship which exists between architecture as a 
fine art and nature in all of her harmonizing in- 
fluence is being made a very real element, as a re- 
fining influence, in the enjoyment and conduct of 
children, and in the broader life of community 
activities—From American Educational Digest, 
October, 1926. 
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St. Paul’s Winter Program 


By 


pitH BRowNn 


St. Paul has a novel feature in winter band 
concerts which provide the larger outdoor rinks 
with music for skating. There are forty outdoor 
skating rinks in the city, every one of them super- 
vised. It is, of coufse, not possible to provide 
concerts for every one of the forty, but thirty of 


these rinks are classed among the smaller skating 


areas—a flooded 


h ps, where the young- 


sters of a neighborhood gather for the sport. The 
ten others are large rinks located, respectively, in 
each of the ten | eround centers in the 
city and the very distinctive feature is the travel- 
ing band system, with its movable bandstand 
which enables the two park bands to move from 
center to center during the winter and to give a 
skating program of music twice a day at scheduled 
rinks. 
Winter Ban 

St. Paul inaugu the musical feature at its 
rinks three years nd the officers are con- 
vinced of its value take hardy musicians 
to form the bands pr ing these outdoor con- 
certs when the mercury romps around in the sub- 
zero regions, but we evidently have them in St. 
Paul! They play every afternoon at two of the 


parks, thus providing music for the children, and 

every evening at two other parks, thus providing 

skating music for the grownups. And, truth to 
1 


tell, that is one of the reasons why the music is 


provided—to encourage the older skaters to come 
out. The playgrounds are for the community, not 
just for the childr f 


ing is one of the most healthful and in- 


ie community. Skat- 


vigorating of sports and one of the few in which 
both adults and children may find congenial play 
together. With the city bands setting the snow- 


bound scene to music old and young together 
swing rhythmically over the ice surfaces, gather- 


ing in one evening health, jov and entertainment. 
Last winter it was estimated 268,114 men, women 
and children enjoyed this healthful winter sport 
on the city’s outdoor rinks. 

The adults are urged to attend these concerts. 
Many of them come as spectators—and they are 
not listed in the figures quoted to enjoy the 
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skaters and the winter concert, and their presence 
is hailed with delight by the playground officials. 
Ice Skating 

Last year yet another innovation was featured, 
with the non-skating folks in mind. This was ice 
dancing. The fancy skaters have been dancing on 
the ice for some years, but dancing on the ice by 
non-skaters is something new and St. Paul is try- 
ing it out. Even among a large group of the folks 
who skate, dancing on skates is a trifle beyond the 
ice accomplishments. For them and the others 
who do not skate and vet enjoy an evening at the 
rinks under the spell of the winter picture and the 
music, a certain area on the rink beyond that pro- 
vided for the skaters was set aside for the danc- 
ers. It took just two evenings to introduce the 
new idea to the St. Paul public. For the first and 
the second evenings of the dancing there was an 
evident lack of knowledge as to the opportunity 
being offered. Then the public awakened and the 
ice dancing grew steadily in popularity as the 
winter play program progressed. 

Not only is the dancing as well as the skating 
supervised, but with the parents and other elders 
present there is voluntary supervision and co- 
operation with the officials in maintaining good 
conditions. Moreover, the rinks close promptly at 
ten every night and no loitering is permitted, or 
late hours encouraged. 

There are other fascinating numbers on the 
skating program. There are the days throughout 
the winter at every large rink when the fancy 
skaters put on their programs, and the ambitious 
lovers of the old sport endeavor to add their 
names to the fancy skating list. The Twin Cities 
have developed many talented and skilled fancy 
skaters who lend the same picturesque feature to 
the ice program that the ballet dancers bring t 
that of the stage. In their colorful costumes and 
with their graceful maneuvers they add the gala 
touch to the event. The majority of these fancy 
skaters develop their skill because of their love 
of the sport and do not desire to become profes- 
sionals. They happily and generously donate their 
services to the city’s fancy skating program every 
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year and contribute richly to the outdoor enter- 


inment. 


] hre Skating Meets 


\nd there are the skating meets. Each rink 
develops its winners, who in turn compete with 
the winners of the other rinks, and in due process 
| elimination the best skaters of the combined 
rinks enter the city championship races and later 
the Twin City races. The winter sports winners 
are not so loudly acclaimed as the baseball and 
the football stars, but they are none the less 


heroes in their own circles. 
Hoch Contests 


Next come the popular hockey contests. Within 
the past two or three years the renewal of interest 
in hockey, designated by Superintendent Johnson 
as ‘‘one of the most enjoyable of games in every 
sense’—has been apparent even to the observer. 
Undoubtedly much of this revival of interest may 
be traced to the hockey program put on in the 
outdoor winter play schedule. Two league groups 
e been developed in the city. One comes from 
mercial and industrial houses—leagues 

ed by the large firms and companies among 

heir own employes, who compete with other 
eagues in the group. The other is known as the 
eague, which is open to any organization or 


roup. For these hockey players of both groups 
ten hockey rinks are provided by the Playground 
U1 ( the league games and five for 
] Outdoor Sports 
\ he outdoor curling rinks at Como park 


encourage still another ice sport. Just as a skating 
roposition our winter playground activities are 
ly extended. But the ski hill at Mounds park 
ntributes no small part to the winter play, as do 
hoggan slides located at various convenient 
laces for the children. Even the hikers must not 
forgotten, for under the supervision and 
hrough the interest of the bureau in their par- 
healthful diversion there is a winter hik- 
club which boasts some 125 members and a 
heap of good times together. 


Indoor Centers 


the winter play program of the bureau is 
not, however, outdoor play. For the past ten or 
twelve years St. Paul has had two year-round 
recreation centers. One is the Palace at Jefferson 


7 \ 


View streets, where there is a large Bohemian, 


Irish and German colony, and the other is the 
Margaret, at Earl and Beech streets, largely a 
Scandinavian neighborhood. At these centers all 
of the outdoor sports already mentioned are large 
parts of the winter program, but there are other 
activities as well introduced through the regularly 
organized play groups at the centers. The eve- 
nings are given to the men and the\ women who 
come to enjoy the games and other cknter oppor- 
tunities together. Certain evenings of every week 
at the gymnasium are set aside for The women and 
others for the men, but joint games are encouraged 
on the remaining evenings and the week closed 
with an all-community party on Saturday. The 
usual company of guests at these Saturday night 
parties numbers about 150. 

From out of these centers come dramatic or- 
ganizations and “booster” clubs many of which 
put on carnivals and other entertainments for the 
purpose of raising money to add to the equipment 
and otherwise benefit the work of the centers. 
Industrial and handwork classes, likewise, are 
popular—classes in which women learn many of 
the home arts and children are taught the making 
of toys and other simple articles. Many a deco- 
rated tray is evolved from a cast-off tin can and 
many a discarded cigar box finds itself ultimately 
a doll’s wagon through these lessons which seek to 
teach the children the value of little things and of 
industry and thrift, as well as the possibilities 
within the seemingly impossible. Aesthetic danc- 
ing, basketball and other indoor games of the fall, 
and athletic games for all ages are a part of the 
activities at the centers. All holiday seasons are 
observed with a suitable program. 

“Most of the playground workers find that there 
is a general lessening of delinquency in the locali- 
ties where there are playgrounds. Do you find 
this is true in St. Paul?” I queried of Mr. John- 
son, Superintendent of Recreation. 

“That is one of the most interesting and im- 
portant results of the playground programs,” he 
answered. “Every year boys and girls are taken 
in charge by our playground policemen for vari- 
ous delinquencies. Girls steal rubbers belonging 
to other children and boys break windows, for 
instance. As playground officials we have the 
heartiest support of the probation officers and we 
cooperate with them in every way we can. The 
finest working association exists between us. The 
way in which a first, or 4 minor, offense is treated 


is often the making or the breaking of a boy or 


girl and together we save as many of them as 


possible from the courts. I have asked the officers 
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to bring the offenders to my office for the report 
of their misdemeanor and after a friendly, frank 
talk, they are placed on probation. They report to 
me weekly during that probation period and the 
boys and girls who make good are just about 100 
per cent. Last year 80 boys and girls were brought 
to me because of various misdeeds. Not one of the 
80 was sent to the courts, but in time every one 
went back to the playgrounds and lived up to the 
rules of good behavior.” 


¢ 


Recreation in 


Minneapolis 


The Annual Report the Recreation Depart- 


ment of the Board of Park Commissioners esti- 
mates that 8000 persons were actually engaged in 
the production of the pageant Sleeping Beauty 


given before 40,000 spectators at Lyndale Park. 
There were 1200 children in the pageant but thou- 
sands of parents and friends helped in the prep- 
aration of this program and in the making of the 
costumes. “The spell of poesy is well worth 
while,” said the Minneapolis Tribune in comment- 
ing on the pageant, “‘vitalizing a park, giving it a 
character and personality, imbuing it with spirit is 
as desirable as beautifying it with tangible things 
without the aid of fancy 

The Recreation Department conducts a broad 
program of activities for women and girls and it 
is estimated in the report that there were approxi- 
mately 125,000 participants in the following special 
playground activities for girls and women: craft, 
nature study clubs, sand box instruction, special 
tumbling club, busy bee, rope jumping, stunt club, 
pet shows, craft exhibit, costume parade, doll day, 
soap bubble parties, novelty programs, story hours, 
quiet games, unorganized games, adult activities, 
doll buggies, individual craft exhibit, ukulele con- 
test and tumbling clubs. There were 651 partici- 
pating in the recreation and social groups with 
their program of canoeing, hiking, horseback rid- 
ing, sketching, marionettes, rifle practice, tennis 
and women’s winter sports 

The winter sports program was well patronized 
as in other years, while the Department of Munici- 
pal Athletics and Sports conducted a noteworthy 
program. 


What One Rural 
Community Has Done 


Stillman Valley, Illinois, a beautiful little town 
of 300 inhabitants, situated near Rockford, has 
made marked progress in civic matters, particularly 
in the acquiring of park and playground areas. 
The property devoted to these purposes consists 
of seven acres of land, three of which comprise 
an athletic field, two a playground, while approxi- 
mately two acres have been developed and beauti- 
fied as a small park. Adjoining this area is the 
main Public School of Stillman Valley with its 
playground of three acres, presenting a splendid 
example of a modern combination of school, park 
and playground. Soon a new school building will 
be erected and this will be used as a community 
center. The old building is now used extensively 
for this purpose. 

The whole area is well developed and beauti- 
fied, the playground being shaded by white pine 
and spruce trees, many of which are estimated to 
be at least 200 years old. There has recently been 
built on the ground a fine shelter house. 

The entire cost of apparatus, shelter house and 
development has been met by popular subscription. 
The ground, which was originally owned by dif- 
ferent individuals, was given to the village, and 
the Community Recreation Association, and in 
turn was dedicated back to the village for all time. 
There can be no encroachments on this property, 
which can never be used for any other purposes. 

There has been the greatest possible coopera- 
tion between the people of the Valley, the village 
officials and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad, which the property joins. Between the 
park area and the railroad, there has been built a 
high fence which shuts off objectionable views. 
This portion of the land was a gift by the railroad 
company to the village. In addition, the company 
has helped in many ways, giving several carloads 
of crushed rock for roadway and paths, and pro- 
viding for the building of the fence and the land- 
scaping of the park property. 





If you ever wish to go in for some form of 
philanthropy, if ever you wish to be of real use in 
the world, do something for children. If ever you 
vearn to be wise, study children. If the great 
army of philanthropists ever exterminate sin and 
pestilence, ever work out our race salvation it will 
be because a little child has led.—David Starr 
Jordan. 











The First Annual Winter Carnival at 


Bridgewater Normal School 


ELIZABETH SAVAGE, 


W. A. A. Head of Winter Sports 


The first annual winter carnival of the Bridge- 
water Normal School was held on the campus. 
No one can dispute us when we say that it was a 
winter carnival. We had the desired foot of snow 
and the weather was—below zero! At the ap- 
pointed time a group of about one hundred stu- 
dents and members of the faculty who were to act 
as judges, met on the campus. The notice we had 
posted warning all contestants to dress for 
“warmth, not beauty,” was carried out to the 
letter. We all felt as if we had shamed the pro- 
verbial onion with its many coverings. And we 
liked the faculty in their “stocking” hats. 


All Kinds of Stunts 


The first event on the program was a prone 
slide for distance. Lists had been posted in the 
gymnasium and all students wishing to take part 
in the events had signed under the special contest 
they wished to enter. In the prone slide, we had 
a weight distinction. The Snowflakes (50-120 
pounds) signed up in one column while the Ice 
Cakes (120-300) competed against one another. 
\ certain distance was given for a run and at a 
designated point on the hill the contestant 
“flopped” on his sled and the ride began. Sev- 
eral over-energetic people went down without 
a sled, even though they had started with one, but 
the judges had no difficulty in determining the 
winners. 

The second event was a tandem ski race. In 
this race two people used one pair of skis at the 
same time. The first incline was fairly steep and 
each couple went through strenuous facial and 
body movements before they got started on any- 
thing that seemed like a promising journey. The 
more fortunate ones reached the end of the in- 
cline—on their skis. 

Next came the obstacle ski race. A barrel with 
the top and the bottom knocked out of it was 


placed in the track, and about fifteen feet from 
the barrel a mound of snow was piled up, about 
ten feet long and two feet high. Beyond this 
mound was another barrel. When the command 
was given, the laurel seeking individuals started; 
the one who reached the barrel first kicked off 
her skis, pushed them through the barrel and 
pulled them out the other end. Putting them on 
again she crawled over the mound, and when the 
barrel on the other side of the mound was reached 
the skis were again pushed through it. The finish 
of the race was about ten feet from the last barrel, 
making the entire race about fifty feet. 


Collapses Galore 


Now comes the eventful ski-joring race! The 
contestants were in groups; one including all girls, 
the other boys and girls. One person stood on 
the skis (rider) and was pulled by two other 
members of the group (horses). In the first heat 
of the race there were five groups of three. All 
made an excellent start! Cheers rent the zero 
atmosphere! They’re off! Disaster! Half way 
down the field all five riders suddenly collapsed. 
Several seconds were spent in disentangling legs, 
arms, and skis. Once again they are off, the im- 
patient steeds straining to cross the goal line. It 
was a good race and the betting odds were not 
heavy. 

We rather blush concerning the results of the 
next event. No one scored at target shooting. 
Oh, yes, we can play baseball, but even Babe Ruth 
has to spend his winter months chopping trees 
and sawing wood! Our axes and saws were all 
lost in the fire so that may be a partial excuse for 
our glass aims. The targets were small, brightly 
colored caps placed upon the heads of prosperous- 
looking snow gentlemen. The ridiculous effect 
may have had something to do with our lack of 
efficiency. 
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Amateur Broncho Busters 

Bucking Broncho Contest—This is an argument 
in favor of quality and not quantity. Two of the 
smaller girls in the school won the prize as Cham- 
pion Bucking Ponies. In this contest two girls 
pulled a sled and endeavored. to dismount a third 
girl who was sitting on the sled, by swerving the 
sled on the ice. The west would indeed be the 
“wild and woolly” land of our youthful dreams 
and aspirations if all ponies were as skittish and 
possessed the “bucking” qualities that were ex- 
hibited here on our campus this twenty-third day 
of January! Now we know why broncho busters 
always wear that worried unexpected expression 
on their faces. 
A New Use for Mops 

Now comes the time for the event of much in- 
terest. Ski tilting for men only. Two opponents 





faced each other on skis, each armed with a 
well, they were mops that we borrowed from third 
floor Normal supply closet, but no one recognized 

[he “moppy” part was tied into a 


them as such. 
ball and was covered with bright orange cloth. 
We congratulate the men on the way they wielded 
those mops. Their technique was based upon pre- 
vious experience with this symbol of household 
drudgery. The winner of this contest was a young 
man who had never done any “tilting” before, 
which proves that genius is born and not made. 


A Battle Royal 


The last event on the programme was a battle. 











CARNIVAL 


The two year classes made up one army—the three 
and four year classes the other. Two forts were 
erected, one at either end of the tennis courts. The 
armies formed a parade and marched into their 
abodes of defense. Such a motley array! First 
came a general—such a figure of magnificent 
splendor! Chest high, hat (several sizes too 
small) with plumes, perched upon her brow. In 
her right hand she carried a large red banner 
bearing the letters B. N. S. Held high in her left 
hand was a prettily fringed paper parasol. From 
the standpoint of psychology this accoutrement 
was a master stroke. The members of the oppos- 
ing force were literally frozen at the sight (of 
that parasol). Behind the general came the drum- 
mer girl beating vigorously with a shoetree upon 
a huge dishpan, which was hung around her neck 
by means of a rope. Then followed the army in 
Banners were plant- 
For the 


various degrees of stiffness. 
ed upon the forts ard bullets collected. 
first three minutes the barrage came thick and 
fast, then followed a general onslaught. To ven- 
ture into the ranks of the enemy was to risk death 
itself. One brave man ventured. He came back 
with the enemy’s flag, but without his collar. A 
truce was declared and all warriors adjourned to 
Woodward Hall reception room, where hot choco- 
late was served to partially icicle-ized troops. 
Then the awards were presented to the winners 
in the events, and an enormous Croix de Guerre 
was pinned upon the chest of the victorious gen- 


eral. 





Recess May Be a Merry Time, EvEN on a Crowpep Grounp 

















Methods of Financing Park Projects 


In an address given before the convention of 
the American Institute of Park Executives Char'es 
E. Doell, Secretary of the Board of Park Com- 
missioners of Minneapolis, Minnesota, considered 
the question, “By what means shall funds be raised 
for carrying on the various kinds of projects in- 
cident to park work?” In answering this question 
Mr. Doell discussed the five main methods which 
may be used. Four of these are of particular in- 
terest to playground and recreation workers and 
we quote below from Mr. Doell’s discussion of 
these four methods. 

“1. Current Expense Projects 

“So many violations of the laws governing sound 
financing have been perpetrated in issuing the 
flood of municipal bonds now on the market that 
in the minds of many the only sound rule for any 
municipality to follow is to buy nothing unless 
the money is in the treasury to foot the bill. The 
more radical advocates of the ‘pay as you go’ idea 
think this is the proper way of financing most of 
our projects. 

“While it is true that the basis of sound credit 
is to use as little of it as possible, nevertheless, im- 
provements which are going to last for many years 
may well be paid for in the future, as long as the 
future can be safely interpreted. This is no more 
unreasonable than to expect all people to pay cash 
for the homes they buy. If we could buy homes 
out of current expenses, it would mean that a 
home each year could be purchased, and, obviously, 
unless we were in the real estate business, anything 
after one year’s operation would be properly 
termed luxurious and extravagant manipulation of 
funds. Likewise, no park department can possibly 
make extensive improvements out of current funds 
vear after year without being subject to the same 
criticism, and such criticism would be equally justi- 
fied. Incidentally, this would necessitate an un- 
limited tax rate—a thing beyond the pale of possi- 
bility for a park department. 

“Tt, therefore, follows that projects which can 
and should be financed out of current expense 
funds are few in number and modest in character 

possibly an additional drinking fountain, a small 
piece of walk, the replacement of trees which have 
died during the season, and items of a like nature. 
To go farther than this usually means that special 
arrangements will have to be made for the finan- 
cing. In other words, current expense funds are 





for current expenses primarily and only incident- 
ally for even minor improvements. 

“2. Special Assessment Projects 

“In this case, I venture the use of the following 
rule— 

“Levy special assessments always when special 
benefits are evident in an amount equal to or 
greater than the proposed assessments—never 
otherwise ; and let me here interpret my definition 
of benefits as being a tangible and measurable rise 
in real estate values unmistakably due to the pro- 
ject in question. 

“The wise home seeker looks at the neighbor- 
hood park and playground as one of the very de- 
sirable and necessary factors in the location of his 
home, the same as he would look at the proximity 
to schools, street cars, and other public necessities 
such as sewer, water, sidewalk. Parks are desir- 
able for the health and welfare of his children as 
well as himself, and he is willing to pay more for 
a house so situated—enough more in most cases to 
amply justify an assessment equal to 100 per cent 
of the cost of acquisition and improvement of such 
neighborhood parks and playgrounds. This seems 
to be especially true in new and undeveloped com- 
munities where the park has an opportunity to 
make itself felt in fixing the character of the 
neighborhood, its homes and its improvements. 

“T can, however, conceive of a community, the 


character of which has been established for many ~ 


years by factors other than parks where the effect 
of the establishment of a park would not be suffi- 
cient to cause a measurable rise in realty values, 
or even prevent a decline. In such cases, the de- 
pressing effect of other factors more than offsets 
and, in fact, renders nil the effect of park creation. 
Sometimes the effect is witnessed years after the 
improvement is made, when the surrounding 
buildings become old and consequently give way to 
new, but far too late to justify any special assess- 
ments. 

“4. General Bond Issue 

“Issue bonds secured by general taxation only in 
financing projects which are a distinct asset to the 
city as a whole, and where there either are no spe- 
cial benefits, or where the special benefits are too 
small to be collected. 

“As an example of this, I am citing the case of 
Glenwood Park in Minneapolis which contains 681 
acres, about one-third of the total area lying within 
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the city limits and the remainder outside the city 
limits. In the pavement of the parkway which 
runs through the middle of it, it was found that 
there was no private property close enough to the 
improvement to receive any special benefit, yet it 
was a very meritorious project—the parkway being 
used as a part of the Grand Rounds Boulevard 
System and also as an arterial highway for light 
traffic. Its intensive use justified the expenditure. 
In this case, general bonds were issued to finance 
the project. 

“T can also conceive of certain neighborhood 
parks and playgrounds where this method of 
financing might be used. In certain slum districts 
or poorer sections of town, which have ordinarily 
been established for many, many years, where it 
would be a distinct asset to the city if such condi- 
tions were alleviated, but where very little special 
benefit to the immediate neighborhood would 
accrue (I mean in the rise and fall of real estate 
values), or if some benefits would accrue, the peo- 
ple in those districts would be in such straitened 


circumstances as to prohibit them from paying any 


1 


of the costs—in such cases a general bond issue 
might be justified and used in preference to any 
special assessment plan 

“5. Projects Financed by the Net Receipts of 
the Operating of the Project Itself 

“Recently, Minneapolis has entered a new field 
of park financing. Two public golf courses—St. 
Anthony and Meadowbrook—have been purchased 
under contract with the original owners by which 
the courses are paid for out of net receipts of their 
operation. Let me illustrate— 

“The St. Anthony Golf Course, comprising 154.3 
acres, is situated outside of the northeast city limits 
adjoining St. Anthony Parkway. It is four miles 
from the heart of town, one mile from the nearest 
street car line and is, therefore, a course which 
caters to the autoist 

“The contract with Armour & Company, dated 
March 6, 1924, provides 

‘1. The Board shall take possession at once and 
pay $1,000 per acre or a total of $154,300 for the 
land, payment to be made as hereafter provided. 

“2. Armour & Company shall advance the cost 


~. 


for the to'owing: 


of constructing the golf course (after plans have 
been mutually agreed upon) to the extent of 
$45,000. (This was later increased by $10,000.) 
The Board constructed the course from the money 
so advanced. 

“3. The total obligation of $209,300 and the in- 
terest thereon at 412% per annum is to be paid to 


Armour & Company out of the net receipts of the 
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course which is operated exclusively by the Board. 


_ Twenty years are allowed for the liquidation of the 


obligation. 
“The following budget has been prepared for 
1926: 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 


Greens Fees—40,000 at 75c.......... $30,000.00 
Rental of lockers, repairs, etc......... 2,000.00 
Refreshments, golf supplies, etc....... 2,500.00 

CIE bo vioerccacaemen $34,500.00 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Maintenance of course .............. $11,000.00 
Maintenance of building and attendants 5,000.00 
Cost of refreshments—golf supplies... 1,000.00 
Total Expenditures ............ $17,000.00 
Net Receipts to be applied on interest 
NG 50 WOK chai iewene $17,500.00 


“While it is true that attendance will be larger 
in succeeding years, it is also true that the cost of 
maintenance will be larger on account of reseeding, 
fertilizing, etc., so that it is not prudent to figure 
on much more than $17,500.00 net receipts an- 
nually. Upon this basis a schedule of payments has 
been worked out which shows the course paid for 
‘without cost to the taxpayer’ in 19 years.” 


APPENDIX 


“Since writing the foregoing, the following mat- 
ters have come to my attention as being quite im- 
portant supplements to the special assessment 
method of financing park projects. They might 
properly be termed a few words of caution con- 
cerning the more thorough operation of the plan. 

“T recall the case of a city in Minnesota which 
was launching on its first special assessment pro- 
ject in which they estimated something like $25,000 
for the improvement of a tract of land 300 feet 
square. They assumed that the ground could just 
be leveled off, that it need not have the necessary 
sub dressing of clay and top dressing of loam to 
insure a healthy vegetation, that it was not neces- 
sary to border the park with a fringe of trees and 
shrubbery plantings; as a matter of fact, such 
embellishments would probably make the cost so 
high that the support of the people could not be 
obtained. They contemplated only a barren waste 
for the usual playground apparatus, and the plot 
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selected was really a trifle small for a real athletic 
field. 

“Such a project would never be entirely satisfac- 
tory and the benefits received from the establish- 
ment of such a park would not be great. Improve- 
ments costing $50,000 would be closer to a correct 
amount for the playground in question. Neigh- 
borhood parks and playgrounds cannot be ‘half 
done, but must be completed and made attractive 
in every way, as well as useful, otherwise the suc- 
cess of the assessment plan is jeopardized. 

“To raise money to retire the bonds which have 
been sold to procure funds for the making of park 
acquisitions and improvements, assessments are 
levied usually over a period of years. It is a great 
temptation for some park men to advocate the 
spreading of assessments over a long period of 
years rather than over a short period because in 
that way the annual installments will be smaller 
and it will be easier to ‘put the project across.’ 

“There is a distinct danger to such a method. 

“First, it enables real estate manipulators to 
advocate an improvement, knowing that the bene- 
fits will be received as soon as the improvement is 
completed, whereas a very small percentage of 
their assessments will then have been paid and they 
can then dispose of their property, pocket the en- 
tire benefits themselves, and usually the investor 
is so unwary he does not realize that he will be 
paying over a period of years for the very attrac- 
tion which caused him to pay the realtor a fat sum 
for the property. The reaction in his mind which 
is reflected on the Park Commission in the years 
to come is anything but good. 

“Second, the stability and character of park im- 
provements are undergoing rapid changes, and im- 
provements that are made now will be worn out 
or obsolete fifteen or twenty years hence while the 
people may still be paying for improvements which 
are of little use to them. 

“The third item of consideration is the effect 
upon the bonded indebtedness itself. It is much 
more difficult to adjust the requirements for the 
retirement of bonds when the bonds are of long 
duration than when they are of short duration. 
The average life of a ten year serial bond is a 
little better than five years, and consequently, when 
ten year serial bonds are issued it takes but com- 
paratively few years before the retirement thereof 
is quite large and we are reasonably approaching 
a ‘pay as you go’ method. Incidentally, the inter- 
est charges on short term serial bonds are reason- 
able, whereas on long term serial bonds they some- 
times amount to more than the principal itself. 
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“A fourth consideration favoring short term 
honds is that the future does not have to be so thor- 
oughly investigated concerning the rise and fall of 
commodity prices. For instance, a $1.00 debt con- 
tracted in times of high prices may on a declining 
market reach $2.00 in purchasing power before 
repayment is made. This would have its effect 
upon the ability of the property holder to pay and 
consequently a material effect upon the assess- 
ments which would not be paid. Possibly this fact 
is more important than most of us realize and in 
my estimation it is a strong advocate for short 
term serial bonds.” 


Athletic Badge Tests in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Frank L. Gooch, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion in Tulsa schools, sends this word: 

“We are introducing the Athletic Badge Tests 
into our Junior High Schools this year for the 
first time as a part of the regular work of this 
department. You may be interested to know that 
in this way approximately 4000 bovs and girls 
are heing tested in these events in our six Junior 
Highs and several hundred others from the Pla- 
toon Schools will be tested later. We have been 
working for the last two weeks introducing boys 
and girls to the tests and the requirements and 
find that they are very greatly interested and en- 
thused over what the test means and the oppor- 
tunity they have to participate in it. 

“This move in the Tulsa City Schools has caught 
the interest of the entire state and we are being 
watched closely by other schools who are inter- 
ested in introducing and conducting the tests at 
home should our experience prove as successful 
as | know it will. I have conducted the tests 
many times before and can think of nothing which 
would be of more value to the health and happi- 
ness of the later citizenry of this state than to 
have the Badge Tests introduced and adopted in 
the Public Schools of Oklahoma as the standard 


physical test.” 
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Changing Attitudes ‘Toward Play 


HARVEY C. LEHMAN AND Paut A. WITTY 


The University of Kansas 


The effort to discover what education should 
accomplish in the light of the contradictory and 
varied demands of present-day life constitutes the 
significant work of philosophers in education. As 
conditions and demands of life change, so too does 
the philosophy. The successive demands and the 
consequent changes in our philosophy of education 
are reflected in the changing attitudes toward vari- 
ous forms of human behavior. Conspicuous 
among such radically changed attitudes is that to- 
ward play. The attitude toward play which dom- 
inated the schools of America until very recently 
was the product of religious conviction; it was the 
result of an uncritical acceptance of customs 
brought from the old world. The following quo- 
tation gives evidence of the coercive measures of 
school discipline employed in Germany at the be- 
ginning of the 18th century: 

“*Play,’ said Franke, ‘must be forbidden in any 
and all of its forms. The children shall be in- 
structed in this matter in such a way as to show 
them, through the presentation of religious prin- 
ciples, the wastefulness and folly of all play. They 
shall be led to see that play will distract their hearts 
and minds from God, the eternal good, and will 
work nothing but harm to their spiritual lives. 
Their true joy and hearty devotion should be 
given to their blessed and holy Savior and not to 
sarthly things, for the reward of those who seek 
sarthly things is tears and sorrow.’” (1)* 

The Methodist Church in America in 1792 gave 
sanction to an educational system similar to that 
advocated by Franke. This scheme, too, resulted 
from deep rooted religious convictions and 
squared with the prevailing doctrine of total 
depravity. 

“The students shall rise at five o’clock 
summer and winter. Their recreation shall 
be gardening, walking, riding, and bathing, with- 
out doors, and the carpenter’s, joiner’s, cabinet- 
maker’s or turner’s business within doors. 

A person skilled in gardening shall be appointed 
to overlook the students 


— 


*Ficures refer to bibliography 
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in this recreation. 


A Master shall always be present 
at the time of bathing. Only one shall bathe at a 
time; and no one shall remain in the water above 
a minute. No student shall be allowed to bathe 
in the river. A Taberna Lignaria (carpenter’s 
shop) shall be provided with all proper 
instruments and materials, and a skilled person 

to overlook the students at this recreation. 

The students shall be indulged with noth- 
ing which the world calls play. Let this rule be 
observed with the strictest nicety; for those who 
play when they are young, will play when they are 
old.” Discipline of the M. E. Church. 1792. (2) 


FoLLy oF TRYING TO SUPPRESS THE PLAY 
IMPULSE 


The traditional attitude toward play was modi- 
fied gradually. The change was occasioned largely 
by the stimulating discussions of foreign educa- 
tional philosophers which American students of 
education brought home from the old world. The 
influence of Rousseau was a potent force in effect- 
ing this change. 

The past twenty-five years have encompassed 
rapid changes in the philosophy of education. A 
variety of forces have caused educators to examine 
critically prevailing customs. Attempts have been 
made to codify experiences and to develop a con- 
sistent system of thought and educational proce- 
dure. The various attempts have culminated in 
their highest form in the philosophy of John 
Dewey. His attitude toward play is expressed in 
the following: 

“The idea that the need (for play) can be sup- 
pressed is absolutely fallacious, and the Puritanic 
tradition which disallows the need has entailed an 
enormous crop of evils. If education does not 
afford opportunity for wholesome recreation and 
train capacity for seeking and finding it, the sup- 
pressed instincts find all sorts of illicit outlets, 
sometimes overt, sometimes confined to indulgence 
of the imagination. Education has no more serious 
responsibility than making adequate provision for 
enjoyment of recreative leisure; not only for the 
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sake of immediate health, but still more if possible 
for the sake of its lasting effect upon habits of 
mind.” (3) 


Pray A Direct EDUCATIVE AGENT 


Professor Dewey’s insistence upon education as 
life and not a preparation therefor has resulted in 
the overthrow of many traditional doctrines. The 
school curriculum consists not of a preconceived 
body of dogma but of an abundance of experience 
vital to and part of the life of the developing child. 
The idea that subject matter is to be found in the 
experience of the child leads the educator to an 
evaluation of all experience in which the child 
takes part in and out of school. The play life of 
the child must therefore be treated as an educa- 
tive agent. 

“For years, play was looked upon merely as a 
sort of inevitable waste of time among children, 
but scientific study has shown that play is in most 
respects the best, the ideal form of the exercise of 
the powers. Particularly is it true of younger 
children, but it is in a large measure true as they 
grow older. The young child perhaps 
learns more and develops better through its play 
than through any other form of activity.” (4) 


PLAY A MECHANISM OF INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 


Recent writers have emphasized the value of 
play as a mechanism of adjustment. Many writers 
have stressed the importance of play in providing 
well-rounded physical development. Others have 
pointed out that play forms an important instru- 
ment in developing mental balance. 

Watson has stated that the growing boy is 
“straightened out” by the knocks received from 
other boys. 

“The indulgent mother favors a certain child, 
allows it to eat what it wants, to play with what it 
calls for, puts no authority upon it, does every- 
thing for it and even anticipates its demands. 

During boyhood he is petted and spoiled. 
His side is taken whenever the other boys attempt 
to give him the knocks that would straighten him 
out. . . . As long as the old favoring environ- 
ment lasts he floats, but when a crisis occurs, when 
he is forced to face the world unaided, he has not 
the assets with which to do it. His equipment 
is inadequate.” (5) 

The importance of utilizing the play life of the 
child in effective well-balanced development is ex- 
pressed in the following: 

“In short, play is the principal instrument of 
growth. It is safe to conclude that, without play, 


there would be no normal adult cognitive life; 
without play, no full development of the power of 


the will.” (6) 
PLAY A SOCIALIZING FORCE 


To participate intelligently in group life, vol- 
untary cooperation is necessary. The following 
quotations show the value of play in developing 
this ability. 

“Growth through play is evident in the develop- 
ment of the social nature of the child, and is espe- 
cialiy marked in the development of his conscious- 
ness of kinship with a group. Child play 
reproduces on its level the struggles and achieve- 
ments of developed social life the child 
gradually approaches the stern adult realities, 
taught and trained, hardened and _ softened, 
warmed and cooled, roused and _ rationalized, 
through those very engagements in play, which 
without break or loss of their original character 
gradually blend into the duties, responsibilities, op- 
portunities, and achievements of adult life.” (7) 

“Play is essentially social; it is, therefore, nat- 
ural that one of its aims and rewards should be 
a sense of fellowship 
fuses into a common consciousness on a plane of 


the playing group 


equatity. Play is the making of a social 
man. It is that which welds the bonds of fellow- 
ship in the social group. We become like those 
with whom we play (8) 

Again, McDougall stresses the value of play as 
a socializing force in the following: 

“Play has a socializing influence, moulding the 
individual, and preparing him for social life, for 
cooperation, for submission, and for leadership, 
for the postponement of individual to collective 
ends, playing no inconsiderable part in shaping 
the destinies of empires, encouraging friendly in- 
tercourse and rivalry between the widely scattered 
parts,and by keeping the various parts present to 
the consciousness of each other. 

“In so far as it is a principal root of artistic 
production, it has its share in the socializing in- 
fluence of art. Works of art tend to increase 
mutual understanding and sympathy, furthering 
the development of homogeneity of the mind, 
which is an essential condition of the development 
of the collective mental life of a peop'e. Similarly, 
art tends to soften and socialize the relations be- 
tween nations.” (9) 

The above quotations from modern educational 
authorities are presented not as evidence of scien- 
tifically demonstrated truths, but simply as exem- 
plification of the present-day attitude toward play. 
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Taken collectively the quotations are illustrative 
of the profound change attitude toward play 


that has occurred within two centuries. 


Most careful workers in the field of education 
recognize the zmportance of play in the develop- 
ment of the child. But many of the writers have 
instigated littie remedial work for those in need 
of adjustment. The discrepancy between theory 
and practice results in part from the lack of quan- 
titative tools by which the status of the child in 
regard to play may be gauged and accurately 


expressed. 


| 


Realization of the nee or quantitative meas- 


urement of the product 


the playground led to 
the appointment of a special committee at the 1924 


m1 


Recreation Congress [he committee was ap- 
pointed “to arrive at some determination of the 
value of various recreational activities and condi- 
tions under which these activities are conducted 
from the point of view of their effect on the build- 
ing of character.” 

The prob!em set for the committee is an ex- 
tremely involved one [here is at the present 
time no generally accepted valid method for meas- 
uring the various character traits. Such measure- 
ment must precede of course the determination of 
the transfer value of play upon given traits of 
character. The problem of the measurement of 
play with subsequent correlation of the results with 
and difficult task. It is 


iat the need of such experi- 


other factors is an involved 
significant, however, tl 
mentation is recognized and advocated. It seems 
desirable, therefore, that the individual charged 
with the supervision of the play life of the child 
use the available objective tools and proceed slowly 
to develop and refine these tools. 

Inarecent article (10) the present writers have 
described a device for determining (a) the num- 
ber of different play activities participated in by 
a given child (b) the number of solitary activities 
in which a given child participates (c) the child’s 
favorite activities, and (d) the one activity to 
which the child thinks he devotes the largest 
amount of time. 

Briefly stated, the child is asked to indicate 
nd catholic list of 200 


a 
he has engaged during 


among a comprehensiv 
activities those in which 
the past week, and to indicate also those in which 
he participated alone. The device may be ad- 
ministered without prepared blanks and with a 
minimum of preparation. The data derived there- 


from should prove of great value to the supervisor 
of play and recreation. Individual diagnosis thus 
is made possible. The solitary child may be iden- 
tified and remedial measures planned. The child 
who neglects certain activities essential for maxi- 
mum individual development in order that he may 
turn frequently to certain social plays and games 
may likewise be isolated. The cumulative play 
data may be used effectively to identify others who 
deviate in their play life. Identification precedes 
remedial work, and identification precedes diag- 
nosis based upon extensive, accurate data regard- 
ing the play life of each child. 

It is the hope of the present writers that the 
device described for securing these data may prove 
of service to those who are concerned with the 


child’s play life. 
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Christmas in Wilmington, Delaware—1925 


B. Root 


Executive Secretary, Community Service 


In 1922 Community Service organized and pro- 
moted the celebration of Christmas through a 
Community Christmas Committee which was ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Though the movement 
started only in 1922, the community-wide celebra- 
tion of Christmas has grown to be the outstand- 
ing holiday celebration of the city. 

The Community Christmas Committee for 1925 
with Mayor G. W. Kk. Forrest acting as General 
Chairman, and the Executive Secretary of Com- 
munity Service acting as Secretary and Organ- 
izer, functioned through the following commit- 
tees: Committee on Caroling and Christmas 
Music, Committee on Transportation, Committee 
on Story-telling, Committee on Christmas Movies, 
Committee on Home Decorations, Committee on 
Children’s Parties, Committee on Community 
lrees, Committee on City Entrance Greetings, 
Committee on Neighborhood Trees, Committee 
on Lawn Trees, Committee on Shoppers’ Rest 
Room, Committee on Clearing House of Gifts, 
Committee on Entertainment of Old Folks and 
Shut-Ins, Committee on Publicity, Committee on 
Finance. 

The outstanding results of the Christmas cele- 
bration were two large community trees, greeting 
signs at the five entrances to the city, twenty-five 
neighborhood trees, with Christmas programs, 400 
lawn trees, over a thousand carolers, a Christmas 
outing and program for 250 aged and shut-in 
people, over 100 Christmas parties for under- 
privileged children, Sunday afternoon orchestra 
concert, band concert on Christmas Eve, a clearing 
house to avoid duplication in the giving of baskets 
to the needy and a goodly balance in the treasury 
for next year. 

The results accomplished by the various com- 
mittees were as follows: 


Committee on Caroling and Christmas Music 


\t 6:00 p. m. on Christmas Eve the Community 
Service Ukulele Chorus visited the hospitals, home 
for aged and other shut-ins and gave a program of 
Christmas carols. At 7:30 p. m. the Police Band 


gave an open air concert at the Community Tree 
At 8:00 p. m. 
following the concert, members of the various 


in front of the Municipal Building. 


church choirs assembled and sang carols. They 
then visited the hospitals, home for aged, Home 
for Merciful Rest, Masonic Home and other or- 
ganizations, where they sang carols. 


Committee on Transportation 


This committee provided buses and automobiles 
for the carolers on Christmas Eve and for taking 
the elderly people to Longwood Conservatory on 
the Monday following Christmas. 

Committee on Storytelling 

Storytellers were provided for a large number 
of children’s parties held during the holiday sea- 
son. The Wilmington Free Library trained the 
storytellers. 


Committee on Christmas Movies 


The Committee on Christmas Movies arranged 
with a local theatre company for a matinee per- 
formance for the playground children and pro- 
moted a Sunday afternoon concert open to the 
public, the concert: being given by the leading 
children’s orchestra of the city known as the 
Student Orchestra. 


Committee on Home Decoration 


Through the efforts of this group window cut- 
outs with the design of the burning candle were 
furnished. Beside the decorative value of the cut- 
outs citizens were encouraged to use them to 
eliminate the fire hazard of burning candles in the 
windows. Several hundred of these window dis- 
plays throughout the city gave a beautiful Christ- 
mas effect. 

Committee on Children’s Parties 

The Children’s Parties Committee served as a 
clearing house for organizations giving parties for 
children during the holiday season. Each organi- 
zation received due recognition and a great amount 
of publicity. A great number of organizations in 
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the city cooperated in bringing to the attention of 
the public the many activities for under-privileged 
children. 


Committee on Community Trees 

It was the responsibility of this group to erect 
the two community trees, one located in front of 
the Municipal Building and one in front of the 
Old Town Hall, a land mark of Colonial days 
erected in 1798. Over the tree in front of the 
City Hall was a large star and the sign “Peace on 
earth, good will toward men.’ These trees were 
kept lighted continually from Christmas Eve until 
New Year’s. 
Committee on City Entrance Greetings 

Five large electric signs 10 feet by 25 feet, 
located at the five entrances to the city, heralded 
the Christmas spirit with the message “Merry 
Christmas! Wilmington’s Community Christmas 
Committee.” 


Committee on Neighborhood Trees 

The Committee on Neighborhood Trees gave 
special attention to having Neighborhood Associa- 
tions and other groups erect Christmas trees in 
their respective neighborhoods. As a result 25 
neighborhood trees scattered throughout the city 
added to the spirit of Christmas. 


Committee on Lawn Trees 

Through the efforts of the Committee on Lawn 
Trees it is estimated that approximately 400 fam- 
ilies erected or used growing trees, lighting their 
trees, which burned throughout the Christmas 
week. This was one of the most beautiful fea- 
tures of the Christmas program adding an effect- 
ive touch of brilliancy. 


Committee on Shoppers’ Rest Room 


The Shoppers’ Rest Room Committee provided 
a rest room where parents might leave their 
children while doing their shopping. 


Committee on Clearing House 


To avoid duplication in gifts to the needy, a 
clearing house was established for the use of the 
many organizations distributing Christmas bas- 
kets and gifts. The Associated Charities served 
as the clearing agency and over a thousand fam- 
ilies were reached. 


Committee on Entertainment of Old Folks and 
Shut-ins 


A much appreciated feature of the community 
celebration was the entertainment provided for the 
elderly people of the city unable to go out without 
assistance. Through the generosity of P. S. Du- 
Pont, one of the public-minded citizens, the old 
folks were taken to the conservatory at his estate 
about twelve miles from the city. An organ re- 
cital was given for their benefit and various forms 
of entertainment provided. Several of the guests 
were over eighty years of age, the eldest being 
ninety-two. 


Committee on Publicity 


The Committee on Publicity, through the pub- 
licity agent, the Secretary and the splendid co- 
operation of all newspapers, were able to secure 
1600 column inches of space in the papers. 
Through the splendid publicity a remarkable re- 
sponse was received from the people in the form 
of volunteer assistance and contributions of 
money to defray expenses. 


Committee on Finance 


The Finance Committee started the year with 
a balance of $50 from 1924. The appeal for funds 
brought a generous response and after paying all 
expenses the Committee found it had a balance 
of approximately $1000 for the next year. 














How Some Cities Have Celebrated 
Christmas 


With the rapid development of the community 
Christmas Tree idea has grown up a celebration 
to which the large city and small town look forward 
with equal eagerness. There are few communities 
in America today which do not have some form, 
however simple, of community Christmas celebra- 
tion. In practically all, the municipal Christmas 
tree stands as a symbol of good will to man. A 
number of celebrations typical of those held in 
various parts of the country are described below. 


EVERYWHERE COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREES 


Christmas in York 


In the old town of York, Pennsylvania, many 
churches decorated living trees and kept them 
lighted for three weeks. Evergreen trees were 
erected in the streets and each lamp post was 
decorated at the top with a circle of laurel twined 
about a barrel hoop. The streets were thus trans- 
formed into long lanes of red and green. In 
addition there was a forty-foot community tree 
where the celebration was held. Donated by the 
York Railway Company and lighted by the Edison 
Light Company the tree stood in front of the 
court house, a glory of red light. 


Business Men Cooperate 


About fifteen days before Christmas every mer- 
chant in Centralia, Illinois, cooperating with the 
Board of Recreation, erected a Christmas tree 
six feet high in front of his business house. The 
trees were set out at intervals of about twenty 
feet. The American Legion furnished a commun- 
ity tree, decorated by the Women’s Club and 
lighted by the Illinois Light and Power Company. 


Four Hundred in One 


Milwaukee is very proud of its Christmas tree, 
which is one of the wonders of the Christmas 
celebration. Each year a carload of four hundred 
average-sized Christmas trees is brought to Mil- 
waukee. And every year the Telephone Company 
takes out of storage a telephone pole seventy-five 
feet long, studded its entire length with sockets 


for trees. The pole is sunk into a cement socket 
six feet deep and two feet in diameter. In these 
sockets arranged at intervals on the pole, the four 
hundred Christmas trees are so placed that each 
tree becomes a branch of the large tree thus made. 
It is a real municipal Christmas tree in that it is 
in charge of a commission appointed by the May- 
or, although the money for the cost is contributed 
by the business men. The simple announcement 
that the time has come to prepare for the tree is 
sufficient to bring in the necessary funds. Every- 
thing is done at cost with the exception of the 
music which is provided by the police band, and 
this is donated. 

Somewhat the same plan was followed in 1925 
in St. Paul where the two main business streets 
were elaborately decorated with crescent festoons 
of green and red. In one of the parks the Parks 
and Playground Department erected a sixty-five 
foot tree built around a fifty foot telegraph pole 
set in the ground with a fifteen foot evergreen 
tree perched on the top. Sixty-four small trees 
served as branches. 


Lynchburg’s Tree a Cooperative Undertaking 


In Lynchburg, Virginia, the Department of 
Recreation and Playgrounds last year asked the 
representatives of various organizations to come 
together to discuss the proposal to have a muni- 
cipal tree. It was decided to place the tree on the 
second terrace of beautiful Monument Terrace in 
the middle of the City where lighted steps leading 
to the Terrace would enhance the effect. The 
City Council appropriated money for the thirty- 
five foot tree which was secured at the City Farm. 
The Public Service Department hauled the tree to 
the site selected and the firemen decorated it with 
tinsel and icicles. The framework at the bottom 
was wrapped with white cotton cloth and sprinkled 
with artificial snow. Running cedar was fastened 
at the bottom. An interested citizen donated a 
large silver star for the top; the city electrician 
wired the tree with wire loaned by a local firm 
and the city then added red and green electric 
globes. White frosted globes were used in the 
star. The electric power was furnished free of 
charge by the local company. 
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A Twin Cities Tree 


Bristol, Virginia-Tennessee, also had a tree in 
which everyone had a part. In order to make it 
the property of each of the twin cities it was placed 
as near as possible to the state line, though it 
actually stood in Virginia. The tree was donated 
by a resident who worked in Virginia but lived in 
Tennessee. It was cut down by two members of 
the Recreation Commission, loaded on a truck 
donated by the Bristol Door and Lumber Com- 
pany and transported to the location selected where 
it was erected by the Street Department. The 
Bristol Gas and Electric Company furnished the 
power to light the tree and the lights were loaned 


by the American Legion. The tree was decorated 


by the Recreation Commission and Boy Scouts. 


A Tree at Each Rec l1on Center 


ach of the recreation centers conducted by the 
West Chicago Park Commissioners had a beauti- 
ful tree transported in a special car from the State 
of Washington. Children’s parties of various 
kinds were held at each tree. At each of the large 
parks an artificial tree was erected, made by con- 
structing a framework in the shape of a fir tree and 
filling in with bundles and branches of trees. Col- 
ored lights were placed throughout the branches 
and the entire tree was sprinkled with water, which 
in dripping and freezing formed icicles and crys- 
tals. These icicles, reflecting the rays from the 
colored lights, made the tree a scintillating mass of 


splendor. 


Through Song and Mus 


The Playground Athletic League of Baltimore 
has revived the quaint old custom of Christmas 
waits. At five o’clock on Christmas Eve nearly 
three thousand children assembled in different 
parts of the city to sing carols throughout their dis- 
tricts, marching through the streets of the sur- 
rounding neighborhoods and singing in front of 
each house where a candle burned in the window. 
At seven o'clock they returned to the lighted 
Christmas tree. 

A little girl three 
Children’s Hospital, was chosen to light Detroit’s 


ears old, an inmate of the 


tree and a special committee was chosen to escort 
her to and from the tre \n interesting feature 


of the program at the tree was the rendering of 


two numbers by the Boy’s Harmonica Band, com- 
posed of boys from the various recreation centers. 


Sharing Their Toys 


The Public Recreation Board of Fort Worth, 
Texas, arranged to have toys collected on each 
playground and brought to the central office after 
they had been repaired by the children on the 
playgrounds. Over two thousand toys were col- 
lected and turned over to the Welfare Association 
for distribution. 

Before Christmas the children of the Baltimore 
playgrounds were busy practising carols in the 
schools and making Christmas toys, games and 
Christmas tree ornaments out of such inexpensive 
materials as cardboard, paper and crayon, and 
string. Each day during Christmas week special 
programs were carried out in all play centers. 
There were children’s parties, doll parties, tree 
trimming parties, plays, dramatized _ stories, 
tableaux, games and stunts. 

The playground children of Memphis remem- 
bered with their gifts not only the poor, for whom 
they prepared baskets, but their friends the birds. 
Cornucopias made of wall paper and filled with 
bits of bread, nuts and seeds were distributed 
about the playgrounds. 


Ornaments for the Tree 


Each child in the schools of New Albany, In- 
diana, was asked to string a yard of pop corn for 
the tree. All the ornaments for the Bristol, Vir- 
ginia- Tennessee tree were made by the school chil- 
dren. They consisted of dolls, swords, drums made 
out of old hat boxes painted in gay colors, stock- 
ings large and small, red and yellow, stars cut 
from cardboard and gilded, cardboard bells, gilded 
disks cut from cardboard and various other arti- 
cles. The children also made dolls and toys and 
gave them to less fortunate children. 


AND MUSIC THROUGHOUT THE LAND 


“Carol singing perhaps more than anything 
else,’ writes a recreation executive, “seems to 
create the real Christmas spirit, and in the early 
stillness and darkness to hear the beautiful old 
tunes makes one feel it is indeed the day of holi- 
ness, peace and good will.” 

And so it is that in all the community Christmas 
ce‘ebrations caroling is perhaps the most appre- 
ciated and satisfying part of the program. No 
service at the community tree would be complete 
without the carols. 
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Trumpets Summon the People 


In Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, the arresting 
notes of four trumpets playing Christmas carols 
floated out to thousands of homegoers and drew 
them to the tree. After each carol had been played 
by the trumpets the Orpheus Glee Club took up the 
melody in antiphonal singing. Then the people 
Similarly in all parts of the country 
hundreds of thousands of people gathered around 


joined in. 


Christmas trees and sang the universally loved 


S( Ngs. 


Travelling Carolers 


Nor could there be a Christmas celebration with- 
out the groups of carolers who go from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood singing before houses with 
lighted candles in the windows and visiting institu- 
tions and shut-ins. 

Last year in Lincoln, Nebraska, the Recreation 
Board with the help of the entire city put on a 
program of carol singing such as the city had never 
before experienced. Practically all the men’s clubs 
responded to the call; fifty-two churches sent out 
groups; Civic organizations were represented. The 
various groups were assigned their places and 
from midnight to dawn joyous voices were to be 
heard throughout the city. The Shriners went to 
the outlying districts, the hospitals, the peniten- 
tiaries and other places difficult to reach. No place 
was too distant for their truck to reach. For 
three days before Christmas the chimes on St. 
Paul’s Church were played for fifteen minutes 
each noon. Following this traffic was suspended 
for ten minutes on the main streets, while the 
Chamber of Commerce Glee Clubs and church 
groups, heralded by trumpets, sang on street cor- 
ners. These same groups went into the depart- 
ment stores where busy shoppers stopped and 
listened to the singing. The St. Francis de Sales 
Choir sang on the stage of one of the theatres and 
thus a touch of Christmas spirit was brought into 
the movies. 

Christmas caroling was so popular in Detroit 
last year that the carolers, of whom there were 
more than a thousand groups, were forced to begin 
their journeyings three nights before Christmas 
Eve in order to meet the demands of the many 
people who wrote or telephoned requests for visits. 
Many of the groups were clad in the traditional 
garb of the carolers, a red coat and toque trimmed 
with white. The committee furnished patterns 
for the costumes which, it was estimated, could be 


made at a cost of not more than twenty-five or 


thirty cents. 
Reaching the Shut-ins 


At East Orange, New Jersey, the plan was fol 
lowed of sending a letter to every minister asking 
him to fill out a blank appointing three persons 
to represent his church at an organization meet- 
ing. The people designated in this way were sent 
letters telling them of their appointment and stat- 
ing the date and place of meeting. At the meet- 
ing these representatives agreed to organize carol 
groups and were given a neighborhood. The city 
had been divided into fifty-four zones. Out of 
the fifty-four zones forty-four zones were covered 
by caroling groups. In a special effort to reach 
shut-ins letters were sent to local physicians and 
to the Board of Health, asking for the names of 
shut-ins to whom visits might be made. The 
groups sang from eight to nine on Christmas Eve. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


In many cities beautiful plays and pageants were 
among the most effective features of the Christ- 
mas observance. Under the auspices of the Boston 
Community Service the city had the privilege of 
seeing the Nativity Plays from the York and 
Townley Cycles. Three performances were given 
in the lecture room of the Public Library, and two 
out of doors on the Common. The beautiful light- 
ing effects, the setting and the reverent spirit with 
which the parts were taken made the presentations 
particularly noteworthy. 

Following the custom of several years municipal 
Christmas greeting cards were distributed to guests 
at the larger hotels of Boston. The same greeting 
was displayed between the main entrance gates of 
the City Hall. 

At Springfield, Illinois, a great choral pageant 
was given including seven hundred singers, one 
hundred dancers and a group of the city’s leading 
soloists and players. 

Christmas plays and pageants were given at each 
of the playgrounds at Los Angeles, together with 
musical features rendered by the children. Among 
the plays were the Perfect Gift, the Christmas 
Pitcher, and the Nativity. 

Two hundred children, all of them members of 
the West Newton, Massachusetts, Community 
Center, presented the pantomime, King Wenceslas, 
with choruses sung by the children. The children 
were divided into units of ten, each unit wearing 
different costumes. 
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Christmas Cheer We 

Salt Lake City’s celebration, arranged by the 
city’s Recreation Department, covered a week. 
There were concerts, cantatas, plays and other fea- 
tures, all free to the people of Salt Lake City with 
the exception of the presentation of the Messiah 
with a great chorus and a full symphony orches- 
tra, for which a small charge was made. 

The Cheer Week began on Christmas Eve be- 
fore the community Christmas tree when four 
buglers announced the lighting of the tree by calls 
from each of the main down town corners. 

Progress in California.—Another grove of 
California Redwoods the Redwood Highway 
250 miles north of San 
to the State of California by Mrs. Kate Felton 


Irancisco has been deeded 


Neilson of San Francisco in memory of her 
father, the late United States Senator, Charles N. 
Felton. 
beautiful groves of redwoods in California and is 


The tract of 100 acres is one of the most 


a splendid addition to Calitornia’s outdoor recrea- 


tion facilities. 





CAMPING 


An Experience in Overnight Camping.— 
Last summer the Bureau of Recreation of the 
Chicago Board of Education established an over- 
night camp known as Camp Bemis, located just 
north of Western Springs and occupying a site 
loaned by the Cook County Commission. The 
camp was an experiment which proved a great 
success. [Each playground was allowed a day and 
a night at the camp, the boys and girls alternating 
days and two groups going each day. Rules were 
few and regulations easy for beginners, the pro- 
gram being arranged so that each group had 
plenty of free time in which to roam about. 

Awards were offered on the following bases: 
Pennants were given the boys’ group and the 
girls’ group receiving the highest grade at the 
camp. In addition, an award was given the group 
making the highest number of honor points and 
the group taking the best picture at the camp. 
Disobeying of camp rules and regulations caused 
points to be deducted. Honor points were given 
those groups which achieved something to make 


the camp better or more heautiful. 














AT THE SUMMER CAMP CONDUCTED BY THE RECREATION COMMISSION OF WESTCHESTER County, N. Y. 














List of Christmas Plays, Pageants, Festivals 


and Operettas* 


SUITABLE FOR JUNIOR GROUPS 


The Baby’s First Christmas Tree, an operetta. 
Text by Gertrude Farwell, music by Arthur Far- 
well. Musical play for boys and girls with un- 
changed voices. <A delightful symbolic presenta- 
tion of the Christmas legend original in thought 
and treatment. Exterior scenes. Requires 8 prin- 
cipals and chorus of fairies, brownies, salamanders, 
etc. Dancing. Time of performance: 25 min- 
utes. Requirements for performance: purchase of 
8 copies. C. C. Birchard & Co., 50c. 

Bill’s Christmas Fright by Frances Stuart. Es- 
pecially adapted to a Christmas entertainment. 
Prologue and epilogue take place in Bill’s home; 
main scene in Santa Claus’s workshop. A boy who 
will not learn to use his toys carefully dreams 
Santa Claus is sending him only stupid toys. Scene 
at North 
dances. Education Division, National Safety 

25 
"I, 


Pole introduces quaint toys and colorful 


Council, 25c. 
The Christmas Book, by May E. 


Marjorie Van Horn. 17 principal characters and 


Phipps and 


any number of extras. Written in tableau form 
with the groups appearing from the Christmas 
Book. Dancing, drills and songs accompany the 
tableau and make this very popular with all ages 
of children. Woman’s Press, 50c. 

Christmas Candles by Elsie Hobart Carter. 
Contains twelve Christmas plays of varied charac- 
ter and for many different ages of Children. Sev- 
eral of the plays use o!d legends for their plots. 
For the teacher who wishes plays of a non-re- 
ligious type this book is of great value. Henry 
Holt & Co., $1.50. 

Christmas Time by Alice C. D. Riley. This is 
a splendid Christmas festival which can be used 
with or without songs as desired. From twenty- 
five to fifty boys and girls can take part in it. To 
be effective it should be given on the floor of a 
hall rather than a small stage. John Church Co., 
25c. 

The Holy Night, an operetta by A. J. Schindler. 
Operetta for girls in 2 acts; 2 scenes; exterior and 


*Not previously listed. 

Additional plays, pageants and operettas may be found in the 
Christmas Book obtained from the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America—35c. 


interior. 11 principals, 5 of which require careful 
selection, 2 with good solo voices, chorus, 8 musi- 
cal numbers include 5 solos. A pathetic story about 
a poor little girl’s Christmas. Music is simple, 
exceedingly tuneful and appealing. Rights for 
performance: purchase of 6 copies. J. Fischer & 
Bros., 60c. 

In Bethlehem, an operetta. Book by Clara J. 
Denton. Music by S. T. Paul. Short Christmas 
play with music for boys and girls. Scene: a 
grove, characters: Jewish maidens, Jewish boys, 
Herod’s officers and soldiers. Requires 7 prin- 
cipals (speaking parts); as large a chorus as de- 
sired; a drummer and a trumpeter. Music con- 
sists of 4 short choruses ; joyful, bright and simple. 
Story of the reception of the news of Jesus’ birth 
by the children of Bethlehem. Rights for perform- 
ances: purchase of 6 copies. J. Fischer & Bros., 
30c. 

Kris Kringle by Anthony J. Schindler. Short 
Christmas play with songs for female characters. 
2 interior scenes. 6 principals and chorus. Pretty 
little picture of home lifé on a Christmas eve in 
the mansion of the rich and the hut of the poor. 
Musical numbers consist of a trio, duet and chorus. 
Music is good and gives opportunity for part sing- 
ing. Rights for performance: purchase of 6 
copies. J. Fischer & Bros., 50c. 

The Spirit of Christmas, an operetta. Book 
and lyrics by Jessica Moore. Music by George 
L. Spaulding. Short musical play for small chil- 
dren. 1 act, 1 scene. 19 characters (6 solo 
voices); chorus of as many as desired. It is 
Christmas Eve and the children are looking for- 
ward to the morrow. Santa Claus enters and is 
followed by other allegorical and mythical person- 
ages who te!l in verse and song of their educational 
value and benefit to the world and mankind. 8 
musical numbers; full of life and pretty melody. 
Suitable for Sunday School or day school. M. 
Witmark & Sons, 60c. 

Christmas Stories and Plays by Ada M. Skin- 
ner. A splendid collection which contains eighteen 
stories children can read, thirteen stories to read 
and tell to children and seven plays children can 
read and act. Excellent help for teachers. Rand, 
McNally & Co., price $1.00. 
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NIORS’ GROUPS 


SUITABLE FOR SI 


Christ Is Born in Bethlehem by Vida R. Sut- 
ton. 16 characters and an angel chorus. 3 scenes. 
A nativity play introducing prophets, angels, shep- 
herds and kings, with a chorus singing the familiar 
Christmas carols. Simple but beautiful. Woman’s 
Press, 50c. 

The Christmas Spirit, by Franz and Lillian 
Rickaby. 


32 characters. 


A fantasy in two acts, including about 
A beautiful and appealing story 
concerning the birth of the Christmas Spirit, where 
it was born, how it happened to be born, why it 
chose Christmas as the time of year at which to 
descend and spread its characteristic happiness. 
This fantasy is produced each year by the Dakota 
Walter Baker & Co., 35c. $5.00 
rovalty when no admission is charged; $10.00 
when admission is charged 
Nativity of the Manger by Helen Durham. 11 
Prologue and 3 


Playmakers. 


principal characters, singers. 
tableaux. A beautiful and dignified Christmas 
Program including tableaux of the wise men, the 
shepherds, and the nativity. Passages from the 
King James version of the New Testament and 
old music are used throughout. May be given out 
of doors. Woman’s Press, 50c. 


Casts INCLUDING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The Christmas Chil 


Play in two acts 


1 Comes In, by Katherine 
Kester. Large cast may be 
used. 15 women, 11 men, children and extras. A 
dramatization of Zona Gale’s “Christmas.” The 
play which gives an intimate portrayal of village 
life with its understanding of human nature is 
brought to a climax by the spirit of Christmas. 
Especially popular with women’s clubs and excel- 
lent for churches and Sunday School presentation. 
Walter Baker & Co., 35c. Royalty $5.00. 

The Christmas Flowers, by Esther Willard 
Bates. A Christmas mystery play for children. 
The characters include Mary Mother, the Angel of 
the Sun, the Angel of the Moon, Four Children of 
Judea, Four Beggar Children and eight Angels. 
The children of Judea bring their flowers to the 
manger where Mary Mother and the Angels make 
them realize that the little beggar children should 
be just as welcome when they come to see the 
Christ child. Easily staged. Suitable for Sunday 
School or Church production. Walter Baker & 
Co., 35c. Royalty $5.00. 

A Christmas Miracle Play, adapted by Samuel 
Eliot from the Coventry Cycle of Miracle Plays 
in Little Theatre Classics Number 1. <A one act 


arrangement of a naive and ancient miracle play. 
Very simple yet requiring skillful acting and set- 
ting. One scene may be used throughout. 13 
mates, 1 female. Little Brown & Co., $2.00. 

The Christmas Story. Dramatized by Virginia 
A. Griswold. Any number of children and adults 
may be used. Four scenes: the hill country of 
Judea, the throne-room of Herod, the market- 
place in Bethlehem and the stable with the manger. 
This is the Bible story of the birth of the Christ, 
using the Bible language as far as possible. Adapt- 
able for the use of churches and clubs. Samuel 
French, price 35c. 

Dolls by Louise Van Voorhis Armstrong. 10 
characters, 1 small girl. A play of rollicking 
Christmas spirit with humor and pathos. Seven 
new dolls have been presented to the little girt for 
Christmas. On Christmas Eve they come to life 
and the play evolves around the conflict of ideas 
between the Fashionable Lady Doll and the others. 
Poor old Genevieve, the dilapidated doll who has 
been discarded by the maid, believes that the 
doll’s place is in the home. Her devotion is re- 
warded when the little girl on Christmas morning 
places her above all the rest in her affections. 
Especially adapted to women’s clubs. Norman 
Lee Swartout, price 60c. Royalty $10.00. 

Home for the Holidays by Alice Whitson Nor- 
ton. A community Christmas play. 19 adults, 4 
children and any number of extras. The scene is 
laid in the railroad station. The cast represents 
the usual gathering of people which might be 
found there on Christmas Eve. The play contains 
a good deal of comedy and a touching incident 
when all contribute toward making a Christmas 
tree for a sick child. Penn Publishing Co., 25c. 

The Light by Katharine C. Bryan. 2 characters. 
A child, through disobedience, wanders into dark- 
ness, but learns how to find the light again; three 
slaves of the Roman period discern that they must 
have more knowledge, more light. The nativity 
scene shows how all people may find an unfading 
light beside a manger-cradle. Beautiful and effec- 
tive ona Christmas program. Woman’s Press, 50c. 

The Nativity and Adoration Cycle of the Ches- 
ter Mysteries, by Frank Conroy and Roy Mitch- 
ell. These plays are not adapted to a church, but 
would be excellent for the well equipped stage or 
the parish house. Need expert direction and ex- 
perienced amateur acting. Washington Square 
Book Shop, 35c. 


The Nativity, by Linda Ekman and Elizabeth 
Fyffe. Mystery play with words and music adapt- 
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ed from old French Noels, telling story of the 
nativity of Christ. 3 scenes; 2 exteriors; 1 ex- 
terior. Requires 8 soloists; 2 female, 6 male; 
chorus of angels, shepherds and little children. 
15 musical numbers. All music with exception of 
8 lines spoken by a Narrator. First and second 
vioin and cello parts may be rented from pub- 
lishers. Permission from publishers for produc- 
tion. Oliver Ditson Co., 75c. 

Lhe Nativity a Christmas Miracle play in one 
\ \n original arrangement of an o'd English 
Miracle play with original music and full direc- 
tions for producing, costuming, lighting, e‘c. Has 
been given on several occasions. Runs about 45 
minutes. Deposit on manuscript $10.00. Royalty 
$10.00 a performance. Norman Lee Swartout. 

St. Fran 


er. About 35 characters. Scene in a_ winter 


is of Assisi by Margaret Lynch Con- 


wood. The animals hold court and break their 


peace by quarreling. St. Francis’ kindly spirit 
quiets them and the Christmas mummers enter 
and give their presentation of the story of the 
Christ-child. May be presented as a reading. 
Woman's Press, price 50c. 

Lhe Spirit Christmas by Grace E. Craig. 9 
dults, 7 children. The boys and girls learn from 
the Christmas S 


they have hear 


shepherds and the nativity. Wom- 


pirit the real meaning of a story 
| many times. Tableaux of the 
wise men, thi 


an’s Press, 50c. 


ters, 2 adults, fairies. In a most unusual dream of 
dancing and other delightful surprises, a little 


girl sees the error in her selfish Christmas wish. 
Christmas morning finds her making a new un- 
selfish wish and helping it come true. [xcellentl) 
written with a nice bit of humor. Especially suit- 
able for a community Christmas program. \Wom- 
an’s Press, 50c. 

The Transfiguration of the Gifts, by Frances 
Cavanah. § adults, 5 children, a choir. One scene. 
An imaginative interpretation of the Christmas 
story where the gifts of little children are turned 
to be tuly because of the love for the little Christ 
child. Adaptable for Sunday School presentation. 
Woman's Press, 50¢ 

Addresses of Publishers 

Walter Baker & Company, 41 Winter St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

C. C, Birchard & Company, Boston, Mass. 

John Church Company, 318 W. 46th St., New 
York. 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 

Education Division, National Safety Council, 
120 W. 42nd St., New York. 

J. Fischer & Bros., 119 W. 40th Street, New 
York. 

Little, Brown & Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

Penn Publishing Company, Philbert Street, 
Philade’phia, Pa. 

Rand, McNally & Company, 270 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Norman Lee Swartout, Summit, New Jersey. 

Washington Square Book Shop, 107 Wash- 
ington Square, N. Y. 

Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
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As to Examinations 


George W. Braden sends the following set of 
questions used on the west coast. Comment is 
invited. 

WRITTEN EXAMINATION 
PLAYGROUND DIRECTOR 


QUESTIONS FoR BotH MEN AND WoMEN 


1. (a) State three well-known theories of play 
and the author of each. 
(b) Which theory do you feel should be 
emphasized and why? 
2. State five reasons why 
grounds and recreation centers are impor- 


supervised play- 


tant to the modern city 


3. Name five nationally known play leaders and 
state somewhat of the service to the move- 
ment each has rendered. 

4. State briefly how you would plan and equip 
a neighborhood playground of five acres. 

5. How would you build up and hold attend- 


ance at a playground and recreation center? 

6. What do you consider the five most impor- 
tant factors in directing a playground and 
recreation center and why? 


NX 


State a comprehensive plan for preventing 
and handling accidents on a public play- 
ground. 
8. (a) How do gymnastics differ from ath- 
letics ? 
(b) Which should be more largely used on 
the playground and why? 
9. (a) What athletic events are best for boys 
under sixteen years? 
(b) What athletic events are apt to be harm- 
ful to teen age girls? 
10. State briefly how you would plan and conduct 
a playground Fourth of July celebration. 


PLAYGROUND DIRECTOR 
QUESTIONS FOR WoMEN 


a 


(a) What type of dancing would you use 
largely on a playground and why? 

(b) Name ten popular folk dances. 

(c) Name two well known folk dance book 
authors. 

iB 

(a) Give a list of five singing games for 

younger children. 
448 


(b) Give a list of five important outdoor games 
for girls, aged 15-18, in order of relative 
importance. 

III. 


What forms of handcraft would you promote 
on a playground and in a recreation center for 
children age 8 to 13 and 13 to 18? 

IV. 

How do you score a (1) tennis game, (2) bas- 
ketball game, (3) volley ball game, (4) play- 
ground baseball ? 

V. 

(a) What officials are needed for a track and 

field meet ? 

(b) What are the duties of the referee of a 

track and field meet ? 
VI. 

How would you secure and maintain discipline 
among girls and young women on the public play- 
ground and in the recreation center. 

VII. 

(a) How would you secure and train volunteer 

leaders? 

(b) What five things can volunteer leaders do? 


VIII. 

What forms of evening social recreation would 
you conduct at a recreation center for women and 
girls and why? 

IX. 

How would you maintain proper sanitation on 
the playground and in the recreation center for 
women and girls and why? 

X. 

How do vigorous games and play contribute to 
health, physical fitness, education and good 
morals ? 


WRITTEN EXAMINATION 
PLAYGROUND DIRECTOR 


QUESTIONS FOR MEN ONLY 


1. (a) What events are ordinarily used in a 
Senior Track and Field meet? 
(b) Name the officials needed for conduct- 
ing a track and field meet. 
2. (a) What are the duties of the referee of 
an athletic meet ? 
(b) What are the duties of the field judges? 
(c) What are the duties of the starter? 
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> 


3. What are the outside dimensions of a (1) 


soccer football field, (2) baseball diamond, (3) 
tennis court, (4) basketball court, (5) volley ball 
court ¢ 
4. (a) Give a list of ten outdoor games suitable 
to boys age 12 and 16. 
(b) Give a list of ten outdoor games suit- 
able to young men. 
5. How do you score (1) tennis, (2) basketball, 
(3) baseball ? 

6. (a) Why do you consider mass _ athletics 
and large group games more important 
on the playground than the regular track 
and field events and highly organized 

team cames ? 

(b) Name five large group games or relay 

races. 

7. (a) What forms of evening social recrea- 
tion would you promote for young men 
at the recreation center ? 

b) State the relative merits of the types 
you have listed. 


8. How would you secure and maintain dis- 

cipline among the boys and young men upon 

public playground and in the recreation 
center ! 


9. (a) How would you secure and train vol- 
unteer leaders? 
(b) Name five things volunteer leaders 
could do. 
10. (a) What do you consider the best method 
of surfacing a playground and why? 
b) What sanitary measures are needed on a 
public playground and in the recreation 
center ? 


WRITTEN EXAMINATION 


\SSISTANT AND RELIEF PLAYGROUND DIRECTORS 


QuESTIONS FoR Both MEN AND WoMEN 


1. Why are playgrounds important to the mod- 
ern city? 

2. How would you help to maintain cordial re- 

lations with the playground director? 

How are playgrounds helpful in developing 

citizenship ? 


o*) 


4. How many players on a (1) baseball team, 
(2) basketball team of boys, (3) soccer 
team, (4) volley ball team, (5) captain ball 
team ? 

5. Should older boys be separated from older 
girls on the playground? Give the reason for 
your answer. 


(QUESTIONS FOR MEN ONLy 


1. (a) Name five good athletic events for boys 
under 106. 
(b) What are the standard sprinting dis- 
tances ? 
2. (a) Name five good ball games. 
(b) Which do you think is the best of the 
games you have named and why? 
3. How would you maintain good discipline at 
baseball game? 
4. (a) What can be done to prevent accidents 
on the playground? 
(b) How would you treat a “skinned” 
knee ? 
5. How would you organize a recreation center 
boys’ club? 


QUESTIONS FOR WOMEN ONLY 


1. Name three important playground activities 
for younger children and state which activity 
you feel is the most important. 

2. (a) What type of stories are the most im- 

portant for the 
(b) Name two well known story book 


story hour’? 


authors. 


o*) 


(a) What games are suitable for girls aged 
12-15? 

(b) What are the good points in volley ball? 

4. (a) How would you prevent playground 
accidents ? 

(b) How would you treat a sprained ankle? 

5. How would you organize a recreation center 
girls’ club? 


PRACTICAL TEST FOR WoMEN 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION CENTER DIRECTOR 


AND ASSISTANT 


10° allowance to assistant 
100 points for perfect score 
75% passing grade 

I. 


Demonstration of good form in 5 selected bal- 


ancing exercises 


II. 


Demonstration of good form in 5 selected simple 


Indian club exercises 


III 
10 points for 5 goals out of 10 tries with bas- 


ketball 


IV. 
10 points for good form selected fancy steps 
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10 points for proper form and accuracy in 
serving volley ball 

VI 

10 points for proper form and accuracy 1n serv- 


ing tennis ball 


Leadership demonstration in folk dancing. 
Time, 4 minutes. 10 points 
VIII 

10 points leadership demonstration in circle 


game. ‘Time, 4 minut 


calisthenic drill. Time, 4 minutes. 


Leadership 
10 points possible 

10 points singing game demonstration. ‘Time, 
4 minutes 


Alternate tests: form 
form in pitching indoor base- 


in running 


1 


Orat EXAMINATION 
For MEN AND WoMEN 
Proper allowance made for difference in re- 
quirements for Directors and Assistants 
General Educatio1 high school; grammar 
school; college or university; special business or 


professional training 


Recreation [ducati Summer or other short 
period courses. [our summers equivalent to one 
year of regular physical education and recreation 


course ; one to four ye special physical educa- 


tion and recreation course—college, university or 
special institution 
IT] 
General business, fessional, or teaching ex- 
perience. Type and length of service 


I \ 


Special playground and recreation experience 
summer playgrounds. Length of service. Year 
round recreation service 
V 
Personality: Appearance; Morale; Alertness; 


Tact: Refinement 


PRACTICAL TEST FOR MEN 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION CENTER DIRECTOR 
AND ASSISTANT 


10% allowance to assistant 
100 points for perfect score 
75% passing grade 
a 
Full knee bend—trunk upright—hands on hips. 
10 points for performance of 10 full knee bends 
in perfect form 
II. 
With body in prone position face down-dip. 10 
points for 10 dips done in perfect form 
III. 
Twenty yard dash. 10 points for perfect form 
in starting and running 
IV. 
Trying for goal with basketball. 
5 baskets out of 10 tries. ‘Two points deducted 
for each miss 


10 points for 


ws 
Pitching indoor baseball—five tries—10 points 
for perfect form and accuracy 
VI. 

Club swinging 10 points for demonstration of 
good coordination of arms in attempting list of 
simple circles 

VII. 

Game leadership. 10 points for proper knowl- 
edge of game demonstrated and good technique. 
Time, 4 minutes 

VIII. 

Calisthenic drill leadership. 

demonstration of proper technique on assigned 


10 points for 


and volunteer exercises 
IX. 
Mass relay or game leadership. 
minutes. 10 points for originality and good tech- 


Time, four 


nique 
X. 

Standing hops, step and jump. 10 points for 

good average distance and good form 

Alternate tests: Snap under the bar 

Hard baseball throw 
The following questions were incorporated in 
the examination which followed an institute for 
play leaders at Woonsocket, Rhode Island: 

1. (a) Name 3 theories that have been ad- 
vanced in explanation of the phe- 
nomenon of Play, explaining each 
briefly. 

(b) Name 3 educators who have emphasized 
the value of play in education. 
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2. Trace briefly (outline if you choose) the his- 
tory of play through the ages, indicating the 
characteristics of play activities prevalent at 
different periods, and showing how these 
different types of play have affected the prog- 


ress of civilization. 


oe) 


Divide a child’s life, up to the age of 15 
years, into play periods, enumerating the play 
interests that are characteristic of the respec- 
tive periods. 

4. Make a list of at least five games suitable for 
each of the different age groups between 4 
vears and 15 years. 

5. (a) Name 3 reasons why leadership is nec- 

essary on a playground. 
b) Name 3 characteristics of a good play 
lead Bs 
(c) Name 5 essential points in the technique 
of conducting a game. 

6. (a) Give 3 reasons for incorporating story- 

telling in a play program. 

lb) Name at least 3 factors to be considered 

in the selection of the story to be told. 

(c) Name 3 factors in the technique of tell 


ing a story. 


~ 
~ 


Give at least 3 reasons for incorporat- 
ing community singing in a play pro- 
gram. 
(b) What types of songs would you use? 


Give at least 3 reasons for folk dancing 


as a. part of the program. 

8. State briefly (outline if you choose) the or- 
ganization of a field meet. 

9. State briefly 5 reasons why a city should 
provide recreational opportunities for its 
people. 

10. (a) Name 5 books on the Theory of Play, 
underlining those which you have actu- 
ally read. 

(b) Name at least 2 books on games, under- 
lining those which you have actually 
used at some time. 


* K * 


Appointments were made on the basis of 100 
points, as follows, 70 points being required for 
appointment : 

20 points for attendance at the seven sessions 
of the Institute 

30 points Examination 

20 points Experience 
30 points Personality 
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y: 9 
Wilkes-Barre’ s 
Training Course 

cd : 

The intensive training course of twelve ses- 
sions, held at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, June 
14-26, by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of Wyoming Valley brought out 102 
people, the majority of whom were candidates 
for positions on the city’s 52 playgrounds. Demon- 
strations played as important a part as did lec- 
tures in the practical institute. There were 
demonstrations of games of all kinds, of har 
monica and ukulele playing, paper craft, wood 
craft, weaving and of folk dancing and costum- 
ing. Lectures included such subjects as the phe- 
nomenon of play, first aid, playground operation, 
storytelling, dramatics, athletics for boys and 
girls and the playground program. 

An examination was held which included the 
following questions: 

1. (a) Name 3 theories that have been ad- 
vanced in explanation of the phe- 
nomenon of play. 

(b) Which offers the most complete and 
satisfactory explanation ? 
(c) What is the place of the basic instincts 
in play? 
Which do you consider is more used 
in play? 
What is the place of inherited trends? 
(d) What is the relationship between the 
life of primitive people and modern 
games ¢ 
(e) Name 3 educators who have emphasized 
the value of play in education? (15 
points ) 
Name three characteristics of adolescence 
and what you consider the best methods for 


nN 


dealing with adolescent problems. (10 
points ) 
3. (a) What was the form or status of play in 
the following periods: 
1. Primitive days 
2. Earlier civilizations 
3. Middle Ages 
4. Renaissance 
(b) What was the main contribution of the 
following to the play movement ¢ 
1. Germany 
2. Sweden 
3. England 
. France 


. 


= 
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(c) Outline very briefly (not more than 
fifty words) the development of the 
play movement in the United States. 


(15 points) 
Divide a child’s life up to the age of 15 years 
into play periods, naming several play inter- 
ests that are characteristic of the respective 
periods. (10 points ) 

List under each age period group at least 
three suitable for that 


games particular 


group. (10 points. ) 

(a) Nate three reasons why leadership is 
necessary on a playground. 

(b) Name five qualities of a good play- 
ground teachet 

(c) Name three essential points in the tech- 
nique of leading a game. (10 points.) 


(a) Give three reasons for incorporating 


storytelling in a playground program. 


(b) Name at least three factors to be con- 


sidered in the selection of the story. 


~ 


9, 


10. 
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(c) Name three factors in the technique of 
storytelling. (10 points) 

Give at least two reasons for incorporating 

each of the following in a playground pro- 

gram. 

(a) Music 

(b) Dramatics 

(c) Folk Dancing 

(d) Handcraft 

(e) Athletics 

(10 points ) 

State briefly five reasons why a city should 

provide supervised playgrounds for its chil- 

dren. (5 points.) 

(a) Name four books on the theory of 
Play, underlining those which you have 
actually read. 

(b) Name at 
underlining 


least two books on games, 


those which you _ have 


actually used at some time. (10 points ) 
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Nature’s Invitation 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR W. (:. VINAL 


THe Lone NATURALIST 


There’s a little road a-winding from the Scran- 
ton Girl Scout Camp, and at the top of the next 
hill is a gray-shingled cottage with windows that 
face the wide rolling fields and the forests beyond. 
Almost beneath its southern windows the farm 
land drops steeply down to the Scout Camp and the 
opal waters of Ely Pond. It is a beautiful and a 
simple place. There are many of them to be found 
amongst the hills of the Lackawanna Trail. 

In this particular cottage, Charles E. Gere, 
farmer-naturalist, has spent most of his days. We 
drew up beneath the apple tree in the front yard. 
Presently the figure of a man in overalls and high 
boots, with a white moustache, came to the front 
door, and I knew that Mr. Gere, the kindly-eyed 
naturalist, was approaching. ‘oth he and Mrs. 
Gere gave us a gracious welcome. 

“T feel that we all have to have something to be 
interested in,” sounds like the indisputable words 
of a recreation leader—but they were uttered by 
Mr. Gere sitting in his front room fingering the 
pages of Gray’s Botany. “I do not believe that 
the young people who go to dances have a better 
time than I do with my plants and birds.” 

How did you first get interested in nature, Mr. 
Gere? “I was about fourteen years old and was 
attending the village school. Schools weren’t 
graded in those days. One time the teacher asked 
me to make a list of birds. I must have been in- 
terested in some way for the teacher to,come to 
me instead of someone else. That was the first 
work in nature that I ever attempted. That one 
thing did more to help me and make me inter- 
ested through life than any teacher ever did for 
me. 

“T used to look at the False Solomon Seal and the 
Dellworts and wonder if they were lilies. One day 
| was fishing on the lake with a friend—Willis T. 
Lee. We were farmer boy friends. He used to 
boil sap on one side of the fence and I on the 
other. He later became Dr. Willis T. Lee of the 
Geological Survey. No, he and I were not at the 
head of the class. Not by a long shot. He was 
true blue. I never heard him say anything that 
he could not say anywhere. Well, I told him I 
wished that I had a book that would tell me the 
names of the flowers. Willis was a student at 


Wesleyan and said that he could get me one cheap. 
I paid just $2.00 for this book. I never had much 
schooling and when I opened it up, and looked at 
it, I said, ‘this is wonderful if I can handle it.’ 
But I never thought I could. I worked at it all 
winter and after I got one flower through I felt 
that I could do it.” (Gray’s New Lessons and 
Manual of Botany, Revised Lessons, 1887, is still 
Mr. Gere’s main source of information. ) 

“T used to take a basket and go to the woods and 
bring in what mother said were the prettiest flow- 
ers she ever saw. I would go upstairs and work 
up the names of those that I did not know. I 
mounted some but not a quarter of them as I 
didn’t have the mounts and I was alone and 
couldn’t talk with anyone about them. 

“Then I got married and did not have so much 
time. I was awfully poor and had to work. I 
have four daughters and one son, but I have man- 
aged to keep things financially evened up. We are 
all interested and talk about these things. My 
daughter, who is at the State College, used to hunt 
with me for moths. When I heard her holler, ‘Oh 
Daddy, here is a Polyphemus’ I knew that she had 
the same thrill. She is now a counsellor in a sum- 
mer camp and is under people with college degrees. 
She was rather timid about her work until she 
heard one of them call a field of timothy a wheat 
field and then she felt a little different. 

“Then this camp came along. I have been in- 
terested for forty years and never could find any- 
one that I could talk with about it. That is why I 
am interested in the Girl Scouts. Mr. Cope, who 
lives in Dimock, is in the same boat. He envies 
my being near interested people. But he is an 
educated man. I can have just as good a time with 
him as with a man not worth a dollar. (Dr. Fran- 
cis Cope of the State Board of Education. ) 

“Not long ago a visitor came and wanted me to 
help him make a collection. When he packed the 
box he put my name on it. This started a cor- 
respondence with Dr. E. M. Gress and after two 
or three years I joined the Harrisburg Natural 
History Society. They go on walks about three 
times a month. No I’ve never been on one and 
have never met the people. This society gave me 
a new start. They send out monthly bulletins. 
They have made a list of ferns but I can start in 
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anv afternoon and find a larger list. They do not 
have as good a section for ferns as this is.” 

Modesty, as you may already suspect, is one of 
Mr. Gere’s strong points. How else would a 
man with his keen nature intelligence be content 
to bury himself for forty years and more amongst 
the flowers and trees of his farm? He is so 
genuinely modest about his knowledge that you 
like him on sight. 

“When did I get the greatest thrill?” repeated 
Mr. Gere. “Oh I don’t know. I have had so 
many of them. I have often been all of a tremble 
finding the name of new plant. There is no 
better day for me than when I can get off some- 
where in a new territory and find something new. 
When I go off to a Presbytery I always try to get 
out a little. Over at Bald Mountain I saw a new 
hickory (Pignut), a wild phlox I had never seen, 
and the black cohosh (Cimicifuga racemosa). 
Yes, I can recognize them on sight now. I never 
saw the flowering dogwood until four years ago 
and I knew it. I don’t use the key much now. I 
recognize the family. 

“When a neighbor brought in the yellow floating 
heart the other day I was stumped. It had a per- 
fect water lily leaf. It was probably twenty vears 
since I had used a key. This was the first time 
that I had used Britton and Brown. I ran it down 
to the floating heart (Nymphoid Nymphaeoides ) 
(L) which is given as the Gentian Family in Gray. 
I went to bed disgusted with myself. Then I got 
to thinking it over and thought perhaps it did re- 
semble a gentian. I got up again and decided that 
it was the yellow floating heart which was intro- 
duced from Europe. Britton says that it blooms 
from May to July but this was October. I would 
probably put in a day’s study now to put a flower 
through this Gray’s Key again. But I was glad 
that I had that puzzler the other day and really 
enjoyed putting it through. I get a real thrill if 
the flower is plain enough so that I can really see 
it and put it throug! My evesight is getting 
poor.” 

Now came the most inspiring part of my visit. 


Trailing Mr. Gere across the highway we turned 


into a little winding shady path which led beneath 
] 


large hemlocks and past rhododendrons. What a 
revealing place is a naturalist’s retreat! Here was 
our friend displayed like a book. Here were the 
things that he liked to do—the little nooks where 
he had lived and worked—the plants that he had 
traveled miles to bring to his wild flower gardens. 
What an opportunity for a Gene Stratton Porter 
to write a story about the Daddy of a Freckles! 


What rare ferns and orchids he showed me! 
No one but a real enthusiast would know them. 
This Holly Fern, he pointed out, came from the 
North Mountain and, he continued, “is the only 
place in Pennsylvania that I know where it grows. 
I found this walking fern in Springville forming 
a perfect mat on a rounded rock. How I wanted 
a camera. The biue lobelia came from the river 
near ‘Mahcopenie.” This showy orchid was found 
on the home place. I had not seen it before for 
30 years and transplanted it to this garden. I was 
probab'y four years finding the ostrich fern. I 
walked all the way to North Mountain (60 miles ) 
and back to find it. That day was the first time I 
ever saw the flowering dogwood in blossom. It 
was wonderful. Finally on a creek at Far View 
Mountain I found the ostrich fern. Since then | 
have found it within a mile of my home. Yes, it 
was probably here but I didn’t distinguish it from 
cinnamon fern.” 

Across from the fernery was a small plot pro- 
tected from the inroads of mice by stone slabs set 
on end. Beneath a cone of chicken wire Mr. Gere 
had recently set out three species of sundew and 
the seven angled pipewort. Some animal had in- 
sisted on nibbting the thread-leaved sundew to the 
ground and he had made a wire protection. What- 
ever the beast was, it had tramp'ed the wire to 
get at this apparently favorite morsel. “Strange,” 
said Mr. Gere, “that with this whole thicket this 
A steel trap 
bids fair to be the deciding factor in determining 


animal should select this one plant.” 


the pest. Mr. Gere declared that he picked up a 
great deal of information in his cultivation of the 
wild flowers and an onlooker could have no doubt 
as to the veracity of the statement. 

Soon we passed out into a clearing which prove 1 
to be a tree nursery. There was the Japanese 
Larch, the Japanese Red Pine, and the short leaved 
yellow pine. He said that he obtained these from 
the State Forestry Department. He pointed out 
that the Jack Pine was outgrowing the Scotch 
Pine and the White Spruce. When asked why he 
was growing these trees he gave the answer of a 
true investigator: “Just for the pleasure of seeing 
them grow. It is a good thing to find out which 
variety is the best to plant. This year I bought the 
Colorado Blue Spruce and the Douglas Fir. | 
could not get them at the State property.” 

He then wanted to know if I had ever seen the 
work of the Pileated Woodpecker on Hemlocks. 
I replied that I had at Bear Mountain last spring 
and that I had inquired of entomologists and Col- 
lege Professors but could not find out what the 
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woodpecker was after. And my farmer-naturalist 
knew the answer. They were “timber ants.” 
“They honey comb the center of trees from the 
ground up. They do the same thing in the chestnut 

the 


1 


beech. JI took a specimen of the beech to 


Museum at Scranton. The pileated had gone 
| 


at least four inches of good wood. ‘The 


work is done in the winter when the ants are frozen 


him how the woodpecker knew 

as most bird students say that 

woodpeckers hear the grubs in trees. He said that 
had often wondered about that too as the out- 

f the tree always looked sound. Then he 

on to say that “old woodsmen eat them. I 

had a New England man working for me once who 
was born rich but turned out a hobo. He was 
working in Maine and the men came out of the 


woods tipsy. The prohibition agents thought that 


there might be a still hidden in the woods and in- 
vestigated. They discovered that the men were 
eating these ants. 

“T have sometimes found a quart of these big 
black fellows in a tree. They got into the timbers 
of my house once. I made an opening and poured 
in kerosene. I bother my wife sometimes by 
threatening to bring home some ‘timber ants.’ One 
winter when I was in the woods cutting down 
beech the chickadees came and fed on these ants.” 

He then pointed out the footprints of the ring 
necked pheasant and of a skunk. He had already 
shown me some plaster Paris casts that he had 
made of the raccoon’s tracks. 

“How did you find the names of the birds? 
“Well it is just this way. These girls come down 
here and expect to learn in a week and it has taken 
me fifty vears. I was down there once and asked 

f believed in fairies. I use to sco'd my little 

rirls for reading fairy books. Now how did I 
know the loon? I used to read stories about them 
‘north woods. How I longed to hear them! 

day I was going from the house to the barn— 

at was over to the other place—when I heard a 
remolo call from the air. I looked and saw a 
ick and white bird circling around. I thought it 

vard from the south. Another time | 

all when I was in the woods. I 

vy six of them and not the black 

Then one day I got a close 

and saw that it was a loon. I recog- 

zed him as I had seen so many stuffed ones in the 
ffices of doctors and lawyers. I don’t doubt that 
took me ten years to learn the loon. That bird 

ircling around wasn’t the loon at all as he doesn’t 


ar. 
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“One time [| told the Parent-teachers that I had 
just seen a new bird and that I was going to call 
it ‘Squealer’ until | could find out its real name. 
It was probably four vears before I found out 
that it was a killdeer. You may have heard them 
squeal just as they are settling onto the ground. 
Since last Christmas I have had the National Geo- 
graphic bird book. When my children went to the 
village school the library used to loan me books 
and told me that I could keep them as long as |] 
wanted to. 

“No, I am not interested in pets. I prefer to sec 
them as they are. I went by a mourning dove’s 
nest once and frightened it off but I didn’t stop 
to see the eggs as I didn’t want to disturb her. 
Another time I heard a peculiar note and worked 
around until I found that it was the evening gros- 
beak. One vear a rose-breasted grosbeak had a 
peculiar ending and we used to laugh at his singing 
‘paregoric.’ Then we had an unusual robin who 
used to close up his song with ‘chewink.’ I never 
heard him again. Yes, I know the Towhee but he 
says it different. It used to seem as though that 
robin would sing himself to death.” 

By this time we had completed the trail. If we 
had not already realized it we must have been con- 
vinced that an individual may find enjoyable leisure 
in nature. And it suggests the far reaching possi- 
bilities that might come from bringing the lone 
naturalists together. And may we add that the 
recreation leader who believes that play is limited 
to the voung, to the playground, or to the gang 
has built a fence around the opportunity of pro- 
fessional growth. 

“Tf vou can lead one person to get one half as 
much enjoyment out of nature as | am getting you 
will be doing some good in the world,” said Mr. 
Gere, “but probably there is no other man in 
Brooklyn who would go for half a day in the 
woods to see what he can find in nature.” 

And I departed down the road. The genial 
October sunshine set me a-thinking. These hills 
will be here for vears to come but that which draws 
appreciative people to the brow of this hill 1s not 
alone the open fields and the forests, nor the clear 
air and blue water; it is the simplicity and crafts- 
manship in nature of our lone naturalist. It is the 
sort of atmosphere and spirit that we must pre- 
serve. These things we must perpetuate that our 
scouts—and that scouts for generations to come— 
may enjoy the spirit of nature-study. As leaders 
we must set up a stewardship founded on the fact 
that the most enduring thing is spirit. 





TWENTY POINTS 
Music on the 
Playground 


From L. Di Benedetto, manager Playground 
Community Service Commission, New Orleans, 
La., comes word that on the playgrounds alone of 
that city there were held in 1925 as many as thirty 
band concerts. Early in June, 1926, twenty-seven 
concerts had already been scheduled and it was 
estimated that at least forty-five would be held 
before the summer season closed. These concerts 
are provided without charge by various civic 
bands, such as Knights of Columbus, Pan Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company, Benevolent Knights 
of America, Knight Templars, and various other 
bands organized among fraternal bodies and com- 
mercial houses. There are also two city organiza- 
tions, the Police and the Firemen’s bands, which 
give concerts. 

Frank Dinkins, in charge of organizing amateur 
bands and orchestras in connection with the Rec- 
reation Department of Fort Worth, reports the 
organizing in 1926 of three units—one, an orches- 
tra of over twenty women and girls; the second, 
an orchestra of men and boys with an equally 
large enrollment, and the third, a band with be- 
tween fifty to sixty members. The average daily 
attendance at rehearsals, of which fifty were held 
during the season, was about seventy. Four re- 
hearsals were held each week; one for each or- 
chestra, two for the band. Two programs a week 
were given during the last month and a half of 
the season. 

The Associated Glee Clubs of America, 113 
West 57th Street, New York City, are urging the 
organization of junior glee clubs, which would 
give the “junior fellows out of high school a 
chance at glee club life. The following sugges- 
tions are offered: 

“Get your Superintendent of Schools or your 
Board of Education to give you a list of the mem- 


bers of the high school glee clubs of the previous 


three years—and to lend you a room for rehear- 


sals. Write them—put a notice in the papers— 
get your clergymen to read it from their pulpits— 
post it in the Y. M. C, A.—in the athletic club— 
inviting the lads of seventeen to twenty to meet 
you for organization on a certain night. 

“On that night have a lot of your crowd there 
to meet them and a live wire conductor—(donate 
his services for a while—you'll get it back a hun- 
dred times over). lend them enough music to 


start with—and a piano 


FOR SONG LEADERS 


“After that let them run their own organiza- 
tion—but every other rehearsal or so send some- 
body down to sing them a good song—or a quartet 
—or your best stunt man. And—when they get 
going strong, send them an invitation to sing a 
group of songs at your next concert. Watch their 
response to that.” 


Twenty Points for Song 
Leaders 


Kenneth S. Clark of the Civic Music Division, 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
has issued a circular entitled “Twenty Points for 
Song Leaders.” These points are: 

1. Announce your song clearly and definitely. 
2. Be sure that the pitch or tone on which the 
song is to be started is heard. 

3. Get your singers all “set” for the start of the 
song. Leave no doubt in the minds of the audi- 
ence that now is the time you are going to start 
to sing. 

4. Give a sharp decisive movement which will 
bring everybody in on the first tone. 

5. A clean-cut release or ending of a song is no 
less important than a good attack. 

6. Do not neglect any part of your audience 
during the leading of the song. 

7. Think of your audience as individuals and 
not as a collective mass; and treat them as indi- 
viduals. 

8. Always maintain variety in the choice of 
songs. 

9. Where the crowd is restless or tired, use a 
play song or a round. 

10. Start with a song that the crowd knows and 
likes to sing. 

11. For the final song, choose one that will make 
an appropriate and effective ending. 

12. In acknowledging requests, don’t hesitate to 
“hear” the one that vou think will go best at that 
point. 

13. [i the singing occupies only part of a pro- 
gram, consider proportions: Don’t use more than 
your share of the time. 

14. In singing at a banquet, see to it that the 
songs come between the courses. 

15. Always arrange to have the song leader 
properly introduced. 

16. At a banquet the song leader should have 
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his place at the table along with the other guests, 
preferably at the speakers’ table. 

17. Have the piano so placed that the accom- 
panist can see the leader. 

18. In selecting the accompanist for community 
singing, preferably get one who can play most of 
the songs from memory. 

19. Have an understanding regarding what is 
to be used as an introduction. Generally it is 
sufficient to have the pianist play merely the tonic 
chord in the particular key. Otherwise, the audi- 
ence is liable to mistake the start of the piano in- 
troduction for the start of the song. 

20. Be on the lookout for promising soloists or 
groups in your audience whom you can call on to 
sing a verse or chorus alone to give variety to the 


seneral singing. 





Toy Operas 


The British Model Theatre Guild, according to 
the August fifth issue of the Musical Courier, re- 
cently held in London an interesting exhibit at 
which were shown all types of toy theater models 
from the most primitive to the most up-to-date 
stages with revolving floors, contracting and ex- 
panding proscenium arches and disappearing 


~ 


aprons 

One of the most interesting features was the toy 
production of Wagner’s Metstersinger, given with 
the aid of phonograph records, the director giving 
a short resume of the opera and explaining each 
record before it was played. Leonard Spalding, 
who was responsible for this performance, is a 
paper merchant by trade and a toy opera producer 
by hobby. He designed and made the scene for 
the theatre, whose stage is about two feet square 
with indirect lighting and a cyclorama consisting of 
i Sheet of cardboard which may be used horizon- 
tally or vertically. The houses are solid and the 
figures remarkably steady so that the illusion is 
preserved as far as possible. The floor is covered 
with linoleum and instead of having grooves along 
which the figures have to slide they are fastened 
m flat pieces of metal like long knives so that they 
may be moved about as freely as desired. 

The object of the plan is to interest children in 
playing with opera and to encourage them to build 
their own theaters, make their own scenery and 
puppets and run their own show. 
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A Few of the Summer’s 
Dramatic Events 


At West Palm Beach, Florida 

On September fourth at West Palm Beach's 
swimming resort the Department of Public Rec- 
reation produced //ow Swimming Grew Up, an 
arrangement of Commodore Longfellow’s water 
pageant made by Dorothy Elderdice, Director of 
Drama, Public Recreation Department. 

As part of the Dramatic Program of the Rec- 
reation Department The Happy Man, Hansel and 
Gretel and fairy tale puppet tournaments have 
been presented during the summer. The Com- 
munity Players of Greater Palm Beach, Miss 
Elderdice reports, will begin rehearsals in October, 
giving !Vappin Wharf the first of November, The 
Goose Hangs High in December, a number of 
Stuart Walker’s plays in January, Dunsany’s /f 
in February, an original Florida play in March 
and in April a play selected by the members. 


Sesqui-Centennial Celebrations 

The 150th anniversary of the Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence provided the subject 
matter in many communities for the dramatic 
presentation of the ideals of liberty. These pres- 
entations ranged from the mammoth historical, 
educational and musical spectacle Freedom given 
in connection with the Sesqui-Centennial celebra- 
tion, Philadelphia, to small productions in little 
communities. 

Fifteen thousand people saw the living pictures 
of historic events presented at Eldridge Park by 
Elmira Community Service when John Turnbull’s 
famous painting of the Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence came to life in a series of 
tableaux. At Lancaster, 
Pageant of Liberty, directed by Percy Burrell, was 


Pennsylvania, the 


an impressive event with its chorus of 1000 voices, 
200 trained dancers, 800 participants, 400 symbolic 
figures, with music provided by the Municipal Or- 
chestra and the Boys’ High School Band. 

An interesting feature of the Sesqui-Centennial 
program at Philadelphia was the negro pageant 
Loyalty’s Gift, directed by Mrs. Dora Cole Nor- 
man of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, and presented at the large exposi- 
tion auditorium before an audience of 8000 peo- 
ple. The pageant depicted the historic stages 
through which the negro has passed, beginning 
with the arrival of the slaves in 1619 up to his 





WESTCHESTER 


of the im- 


\merican life ( 


the p 


present status in Ine 


pressive features of was the chorus 


of 4000 voices 


ivealll 
which negro spirituals and 
the most gripping fea- 
for the 


There 


which proved to be one ot} 


tures of the pageant pageant was 


most part built around these spirituals. 


were five acts and eight scenes, the last act ending 


with the American negro triumphing in present 


day achievements as the result of the faith which 


he had in his music to carry him through. 


Hood Lives nou 
Vania 


Neighb irhood story tell 


Department | 


Robin Reading, Pennsyl- 


ing as developed by the 
Recreation came so popular in 
Reading that it was necessary early in the summer 
for the Department to employ a second worker to 
reach the children in col vested sections of the City 


] 


far from the playgrounds. The Storytellers, who 


in costume traveled from neighborhood to neigh- 
borhood on regular schedule, 


but asked the children to repeat them and then to 


not only told stories 


dramatize the stories. Emphasis was laid this 


summer on the Robin Hood stories and the popu- 
larity of these tales has, it is believed, helped great- 
ly in arousing interest in the arehery contests in 


which representatives of fourteen playgrounds 


took part, using equipment which they themselves 
had made. Each playground was allowed three 


contestants and the match consisted of five rounds 


of shots of two shots each at a distance of 66 feet, 
a 26-inch target being used 


The 


activities culminated 


bin 


Hood 


a Robin Hood pageant 


interest in the Ri sports and 
In 
given at the close of the playground season at the 


The ps 
f which were from the City 


Reading Fair. ieant was presented by 
twelve units, eight o 
playgrounds, four from the County play centers 


} 


with 250 children in each unit. 


tlmira’s Play Festiz 

An interesting feature of the Play Festival held 
at Elmira was the program of plays and stunts 
This 
included a drill, a violin solo, Scenes in a Fakir’s 
Olden Storie Booke, har- 


given by the children the theater wagon. 
Shop, a play entitled Y 


monica solos, stunts of various kinds, dancing and 


puppetry presented in the Tom Thumb Theater. 


puppet the 


The dolls in use in the ‘ater this year 
le blocks of wood with fea- 
tures molded from clay and faces painted. The 
the of the 
stories to be told. The plays given were Snow 


Whliute and the Dwarfs 1 The Three Wishes. 


were carved from litt 
characters 


puppets were dressed in 


allt 


COl 


NTY 


PLAY DAY 


Westchester County’s 


Play Day 


On August 21st the Westchester County Play- 
ground Commission held its Fourth Annual Play 
Day 
from the playgrounds of many cities and villages 


the county’s red-letter day—when children 


of the county come together at Mohansic Park 


for a day of fun, 
The program for the 1926 celebration was as 
follows: 
9:00 to 10:30 A. M.—Arrival on grounds; 
checking lunches, etc. ; locating tents. 


11:00 A. M.—Music by West Point Military 


Band ; beginning of contests. 


Girls boys 
uoits 
Volley ball 
Baseball 


Tennis, singles 


Jack stones 
Newcomb 
Playground ball 
Tennis, singles 
Tennis, doubles Tennis, doubles 
Senior tennis, singles Senior tennis, singles 
Folk dancing Kite flying 
Ribbon dance 

Boys and girls handicraft exhibit 

12:00 Noon—Call to lunch. All assemble in 
orchard. 

1:15 P. M.—Assembly call. 
tents. 

1:30 P. M.—Call to colors; 
Military Band. 
Mount Vernon 
nouncements. 

1:45 P. M.—Folk dance exhibition: playground 
Captain Jinks. The Snail. Little Sis- 
Little Blackbird. Klap Dans. 
of Mass 


Children report to 


Bugler ; West Point 
30y Scouts; 


An- 


Flag ; 
America. 


Raising of 


Council Song; 


children. 
ter, Come with Me. 
2:15 P. M.—¢ 
games and special activities. 
4:00 P. M. 


children move forward to position opposite band ; 


‘ontinuation contests. 


Recessional, one call on bugle, all 


Announcements; Results of Contests; presenta- 
tion of trophies; Retreat; song—Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

4:30 P. M.—Home. 

Two thousand children took part in the contests, 
for which points were awarded. Yonkers won 
first place with its score of 32 points, while Mount 
Kisco came second with 23 points. A pennant 
was awarded the winning team of each event and 
a large banner given the city or village scoring the 
highest number of points for all events. 
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Humane Education 
Programs in 
Playgrounds 


The Department of Humane Education of The 
\merican Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, New York City, last summer carried 
on an extensive program at the play schools, play- 
srounds and recreation centers in and around New 
York City. 

In cooperation with the playground supervisors, 
park commissioners and other governing authort- 
ties, the members of the Department Staff visited 
the play centers and gave talks on the care of ani- 
\t least 100,000 school children 
were reached on the playgrounds, many of whom 


mals in summer. 
joined the Young Defenders’ League, the junior 
organization of the Society. Through the efforts 
of the children at least 35,000 small animals were 
saved from accident and abuse. 

A leaflet, illustrated with prize winning humane 
posters drawn by school children, was especially 
prepared for distribution on the playgrounds. This 
leaflet gave the location of the S. P. C. A. hos- 
pital, shelters and outlined requirements for mem- 
bership in the Young Defenders’ League. 


An Experiment in 
Summer Recreation 
Centers 


Eight recreation centers were maintained during 


the summer of 1926 by the Bureau of Recreation 
of the Chicago Board of Education, Miss Marie G. 
Merrill acting as supervisor in charge of the 
centers. 

The centers operated in districts of varied char- 
acter, chiefly in neighborhood of foreign-born resi- 
dents. The program included crafts, drama, music, 
games, manual training and kindergarten activi- 
ties. The supplies for the work were selected with 
the idea of making the children resourceful and 
those attending the centers brought from home 
boxes, scrap wood and similar material. 

Music made all nationalities akin. At one center 
the children of eleven nationalities and three races 
sang songs together. Drama, too, made a univer- 


sal appeal. At one center the children learned the 
art of the Marionette theatre and put on several 
performances at the Fair. The pageant, The Pil- 
grimage to Safety, was a work of art given by 400 
children with necessary band music. Volunteers 
from the Chicago Woman’s Aid gave valuable 
service in the centers, especially in the library and 
table game rooms. Older girls from the districts 
also gave satisfactory service as volunteer helpers. 

The following suggestions for the future work 
are based upon the experience of this summer’s 
activities : 

Publicity should be extensive and interpretive. 
It should be carried on for at least a month pre- 
vious to the opening of the centers—through 
schools, press, posters, churches, clubs, foreign- 
born, civic and business groups. 

There should be a basis for the choice of loca- 
tion. The most needy districts should be consid- 
ered first. The data necessary to a satisfactory 
selection includes number of children, congestion, 
type of housing, nationalities, help, delinquency, 
economic conditions existing, recreation facilities, 
attitude of neighborhood toward community ac- 
tivities, foreign-born groups, civic and business 
organizations, churches, schools other than public, 
social agencies and industries. 


Embryo Architecture 


“The house is made of cardboard and has been 
given a coat of Alabastine and then sanded, mak- 
ing a very good imitation of stucco structure. A 
long living-dining room, with French doors, a 
kitchen, with built-in features, one bedroom and 
a bath, all furnished throughout with the most up- 
to-date furniture, made and painted, and uphol- 
stered by the girls. The ground floor plan is about 
2'4 feet. The roof is of corrugated paper, painted 
to represent tile.” 

This is a description of a model house made 
under the leadership of Mrs. Rachael Colton, play- 
ground director, Washington Playground, Denver, 
Colorado. The “make something” idea, which has 
spread so rapidly through playgrounds everywhere, 
is resulting in products which are both practical 
and beautiful. 


\s we go to press, those who attended the Thir- 
teenth Recreation Congress are returning with 
vivid accounts of a “wonderful Congress.” Re- 
ports will appear in the next PLAyGRouNpD. 
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What Constitutes a Suc- 
cessf ul Playground 


By JAMes E. RoGers 

The students in the Chicago Normal College 
compiled in connection with the course in recrea- 
tion what they felt to be the reasons for success 
‘and failure on the playground. The composite 
list, briefly stated, is as follows: 
Factors Contributing to Success 

Cooperation between instructors, between school 
authorities, principals, engineers and attendants 

A cooperative attitude on the part of neighbor- 
hood people, especially in financial support and in 
neighborhood celebrations 

Central location of playground, without ob- 
struction and easily accessible 

First-class equipment, well placed apparatus, 
good surfacing 

A suitable, adequate, attractive shelter house 

A constant educational campaign to interest 
children and the neighborhood in the program 

High type leadership. A good leader can over- 
come the handicap of poor location and equip- 
ment but a poor leader can lose all the advantages 
of favorable conditions 

Attractive and neat personal appearance of 
leader 

Appearance of the 
must be well kept up and made attractive. With 
these conditions and good leadership natural han- 


playground. Grounds 


dicaps can be overcome 

A rich, varied, well balanced program of activi- 
ties which will meet the needs of all the children, 
not merely the particularly skillful ones. This in- 
volves a wide knowledge on the part of the lead- 
ers. If they are specialists in athletics and games 
they should have some acquaintance with drama 
and handicraft, music and similar activities 

Organization ability. A leader must multiply 
himself by training others and organizing clubs, 
group teams and classes 

Colorful surroundings. 
brightly painted shelter house and well kept win- 
dow boxes will always attract children 

Briefly summarized, the right kind of leader 
working in cooperation and with the right attitude 
will come very near to attaining the hundred per- 


Trees, shrubbery, a 


cent. successful playground. 





Reasons for Failure 


Obviously the absence of positive factors enu- 
merated as making for success contribute to fail- 
ure. Additional factors which prevent success are 
untrained workers, workers who fail to keep up-to- 
date, racial conflicts in the neighborhood, political 
interference and an overcrowded program with 
high pressure activities which weary the children; 
lack of material and tools for handcraft projects ; 
duplication of recreation activities in the neigh- 
borhood and an effort to promote projects in which 
the children are not interested and in which ex- 
perience shows their interest cannot be developed. 


Resolution Passed by 
the International 
Olympic Committee 


“That having regard to the immense value to a 
nation of games and sports of all kinds, when con- 
ducted on well organized lines; also having regard 
to the increasing difficulties, which are experienced 
by all Sports Organizations, Clubs and persons on 
whose hands rests the physical and moral educa- 
tion of their respective populations, in finding ade- 
quate Playing fields for those who desire to play, 
the International Olympic Committee assembled 
here in Conference in Lisbon, desires to draw the 
attention of every Government to the necessity of 
giving their immediate attention to the provision 
of Open Spaces, Playing Fields, Playgrounds for 
Children, in every city, town and village in their 
respective countries. Further, the International 
Olympic Committee draws the attention of all the 
National Olympic Committees to the necessity of 
organizing, in collaboration with their Governing 
Bodies of Sport a special organization, which shall 
devote itself entirely to the study of this vitally 
important question.” 

The Committee appointed to give the fullest 
possible effect to the terms of the resolution is: 


The Marquis de Polignac (France) 
Captain Scharroo (Holland) 
M. Benavides (Argentine ) 


His Excellency, Herr Lewald, Secretary of 
State (Germany ) 


Brig. General R. J. Kentish (England) 
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New Bonds of Peace 


Writing in the British Olympic Journal, Profes- 
sor P. J. Noel Baker finds reason for encourage- 
ment in the increased friendliness and understand- 
ing which international sport is building: 

“That spontaneous welcome to the German win- 
ners from the democracy of England was a true 
work of international reconciliation. It resounded 
not only round the packed embankments of the 
Chelsea ground, but in the North, South, East and 
West of England and of Germany as well. It 
helped to heal the wounds of war, to make new 
bonds of peace and friendship between the count- 
less millions in the two countries to whom the in- 
ternational comradeship of sport is fast becoming 
an article of faith. 

“There must indeed be fewer people in Great 
Britain than there were a year ago who believe the 
disproved and antiquated doctrine that interna- 
tional sport by its nature is and must be productive 
of ill-feeling. For in the last few weeks the Brit- 
ish public have had not only this experience of the 
British welcome to the German athletes, they have 
not only seen another German, Bocher, beaten in 
the mile, shaking hands in sporting friendship with 
Baraton, his victorious French rival, they have 
had as well the spectacle of the great Anglo- 
American Inter-Varsity athletic match at Stam- 
ford Bridge. These contests between Oxford and 
Cambridge on the one side, Princeton and Cornell 
or Harvard and Yale on the other, have now be- 
come an established part of the annual athletic 
programme. There have been enough of them to 
enable us to judge what the economists call their 
‘long-period results.’ 

“And we know that in the common training of 
the teams together year by year, in the hospitality 
which they mutually extend, individual friendships 
are built up, common bonds created between the 
universities involved. The contests lose nothing of 
their keenness; there was tremendous racing at 
Stamford Bridge; the crowd was deliriously ex- 
cited by the last event which brought a British vic- 
tory; but through it all, in every race from first 
to last, there was again the spirit of the comrade- 
ship of sport. That spirit passes from the run- 
ners to the crowds, from the crowds to the nations 
whom they represent. We can claim without any 
fear of contradiction that these University matches 
have done very much for Anglo-American friend- 
ship and good understanding, not only on the track 
but off it too.” 


Play Activities for Chil- 
dren in Orthopedic 
Hospitals 


In the September issue of the American Physical 
Education Review Miss Caro Lane, graduate stu- 
dent in Physical Education, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, has drawn 
up a list of activities of value in Orthopedic Hos- 
pitals, Convalescent Hospitals, home and special 
day schools. 

“Wholesome play and recreation,” Miss Lane 
points out, “are most important in maintaining the 
spirit of courage and hopefulness, the self-reliance, 
enthusiasm, and exuberant life and jollity these 
children exhibit and in developing further the 
initiative, independence, and self-help that will 
insure their future happiness. 

“The problem of the workers is to find among 
the games which all children play games possible 
for each child; to prevent injury by strenuous 
exercise and on the other hand to stimulate the 
timid, less active child; to understand the sensitive 
child who may be too active.” 

The suggestions are classified under the follow- 
ing headings: General suggestions for the more 
active, general suggestions for the less active. 
There is also a listing as to the suitability of activi- 
ties for certain age groups. 

Recreation workers will find this list very sug- 
gestive. 


Creating Beauty 


In the clean up of the Hill District of Pitts- 
burgh where much interest centers because of the 
need for better housing conditions, the Irene Kauf- 
mann Settlement is playing an important part. 
Last April the Settlement started a garden con- 
test which twelve hundred Hill District children 
from Italian, Pclish, Slavic, Jewish and Negro 
families entered. The contest closed August 25th 
when awards in the form of American flags were 
given the successful contestants. 

Rubbish heaps, lack of space, paved yards, fac- 
tory refuse, sulphurous smoke were some of the 
obstacles encountered in the effort to create beauty 
out of ugliness. Marvelous results were accom- 
plished and in less than four months hundreds of 
back yards were transformed into garden spots. 
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“The battle to defend the Hill against the forces 





that would destroy its moral fiber from within,” 





savs an editorial in the Pittsburgh Post, “will 





finally be won by the little ones now busy with 





their gardens. If flowers and greens can bloom 





in unlikely places, so can the virtues that bless and 





heal.’ 












































Syria’s First Boys’ Camp 


The Near East Relief has established the first 





boys’ camp ii Syria. High up in the Lebanon 
Mountains above Ghazir in a beautiful grove of 
pines 750 boys in groups of from 150 to 200 last 


; summer had a happy time living in tents and doing 
their own work as do the Y. M. C. A. boys and 
Boy Scouts in America 






The Antilyas Boys’ Brass Band is an organiza- 
tion of which the Near East Relief is very proud. 





Recently they weré ited to play at the laying of 


the cornerstone of a new building at Hamlin Sani- 





tarium. “They are a fine lot of lads,” writes Mrs. 
Near East Relief, “twenty- 
ng from eleven to fifteen, and 





Claire Fowle of the 





eight of them, rangi 





they appeared fresh and clean in their home- tail- 


legs home-stockinged and 





ored khaki, with their 
home-shod ; their hair home-barbered, looking trim 
[hey marched onto the field 






and up-and-coming 
to a martial tune, with Sadik, their little black and 





tan mascot, leading the way very important, one 


ear perfectly limp, and the other standing stiff as 






a poker. It was a very beautiful service.” 





SYRIAN BOYS’ 





CAMP 





Professor Michael Idvorsky Pupin, of Columbia 
University, Manhattan, at a luncheon of the Amer- 
ican Jugoslav Society presented M. Pavle Karo- 
vitch, Consul at Manhattan for Jugoslavia, with 
two red apples and a baseball. 

Consul Karovitch was about to return to Jugo- 
slavia. Professor Pupin said: 

“Friend Karovitch, you are returning to the land 
where many of us have relatives and all of us have 
friends. * * * 

“We do not want you to go empty-handed. 
Here are two gifts representing the best products 
of the blessed land of America. 

“If suitable opportunity is offered, present these 
two American apples to their gracious Majesties, 
the King and Queen of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes (Jjugoslavis) to remind them of gener- 
ous American friendship. 

“And here is another gift, which please deliver 
to the littke Crown Prince (Peter of Jugoslavia). 
It is an American baseball, a symbol of everything 
which spells joy and happiness to the heart of 
the American boy. It will remind the Crown 
Prince that little American boys love him and 


love the bi VS of Jugoslavia.” 



















CostuME DANCE oF THE LITTLE ONES AT THE “Brtrps 
Nest,” Sipon, SyRIA 


Five Years Old.—EImira Community Service 
announced the opening of the season for quoit 
pitching. Last year more than 100 men, ranging 
in age from 25 to 60 years, participated in the 
league, meetings of which were held five nights 
each week. Each participant paid an entrance fee 
of one dollar, which took care of the boxes, light- 
ing and similar expenses. The first year the league 
was organized the quoit games were held in the 
basement of City Hall; the second, in the Meat 
Inspection Building, and for the last two years in 


the old jail. 















NEIGHBORHOOD 


Aims of Educational 
Recreation 


In a paper entitled “What are the aims of edu- 
cational recreation?” given at the first session of 
the Educational Recreation Institute held in Chi- 
cago last June, Norman E. Richardson, author of 
the “Church at Play,” presents the general aims 
of educational recreation which he states, in a 
word, to be the “highest and best quality of per- 
sonality,” and the particularized aims of educa- 
reation. 
lisposition and ability to conserve leisure 
void idleness, slothfulness, indifference 
passing of time 


he disposition and ability to conserve spare 


maintenance or improvement of physical 
| fitness 


development of physical and mental 


ement of the power of speech and 
self-expression 
liscovery, conservation and development 
tional or cultural talents 
vement in the general range and power 
| activity 
disposition and ability to appreciate 
me humor 
disposition and ability to make unspe- 
social contacts pleasantly and profitably 
e conservation and improvement of the 
} moral discrimination 
[he conservation and development of those 
r traits that constitute social leadership 
ie ability and disposition to recognize and 


rustworthy leaders 

















Vottey Batt TEAM 
no longer bound, are building for 
womanhood through active play 
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Providing for the Italian 
Neighbors 


Le Boccie, a game of Italian origin, similar to 
quoits but played with balls, has been introduced 
in one of the parks of Elmira by Community Serv- 
ice. The sport, which is a favorite one in Italy, 
has proved an enjoyable addition to the program. 

The game is played either as singles (two per- 
sons) or doubles (four persons). Eight large 
balls, about four inches in diameter, and one small 
ball are used in the game. The game may be 
played on any level or fairly level piece of ground, 
bare or covered with grass. The court is 62 feet 
long and 18 feet wide. 

One player tosses the small ball and then the two 
larger balls. The opponent also takes two balls. 
The object of the game is to get as close to the 
small ball with his throw as possible. Scoring is 
similar to quoits. The winning count is 12 unless 
the players are tied at 11. Then they may agree 
to a game of any length. 


Neighborhood Play- 


grounds in Brooklyn 


It is not only in the smaller communities that 
clean-up days occur and neighbors get together and 
through their own efforts provide playgrounds for 
their children. 
Brooklyn, New York, a number of fathers who 
frequently met at a local store to talk politics, in 


Recently in a neighborhood of 


much the same way our country neighbors come 
together in the general store, were discussing the 
frequency of automobile accidents in which chil- 
dren were hurt. These accidents were to be ex- 
pected, they agreed, as long as children had no 
place to play except the streets. “Why not,” some- 
one suggested, “ask Mr. X to give us the use of 
his empty lot.” It was done. Fathers and moth- 
ers in the neighborhood “chipped in” a sum 
amounting to $150. Two of the men, instead of 
going away on their vacations, stayed at home and 
supervised the clearing of the lot and today there is 
an equipped playground where not only the chil- 
dren but the older people delight to go. <A 
Women’s Committee has been formed and when- 
ever more money is needed for equipment or 
other purposes the neighbors come forward with 
their contributions. 
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A similar example of neighborhood pride is to 
be found in another section of Brooklyn where a 
lot, until recently an eye-sore to the entire neigh- 
borhood, was cleared 
Neighbors subscribed the 
funds, shoveled in top sand 


i 


debris and the ground 
leveled. necessary 


and the lot was made 


a real playground. Taking advantage of a prize 
fight held one night at Ebbets Field, this enterpris- 
ing group rented out the ground for parking space 
for automobiles and in this way secured sufficient 


funds to equip the ground. 


United Neighborhood Effort Results in 
New Playground. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has 


not been able to issue bonds for the purchasing of 
the much needed playground sites which are 
rapidly disappearing because of building pro- 
grams. Recognizing the emergency which this 
situation has created, neighborhood organizations 
have attacked in a very determined way the prob- 
lem of securing playgrounds. 

After four years of neighborhood effort, Lan- 
caster now has a splendid piece of land two and 
a half acres in extent, laid out in such a way as 


to provide for the recreation needs of children and 
adults. The layout of the central area is of special 
interest. The wading pool is so constructed as 
to have a three-fold use—first, as a wading pool 
for smaller children; secondly, as a stage for band 
concerts with the shelter house as background 
and the conductor’s stage, the water of the pool 
serving as a sounding medium and the open park 
steps providing seating accommodation for the 
audience. Thirdly, the facilities are ideal for use 
as an open air theatre 


While the park is onl 


united effort necessary to 


partially paid for, the 
the completion of the 
balance and the clear of the mortgage, while 


a slower process than the securing of funds 
through bond issue, has had decided values as 
creator of civic pride and neighborhood good will. 


1 


The joint effort which has been made has broken 
down long standing political feuds and built up 


common interests and neighborhood pride. 


Active Woman’s Club 


The Civic Club of New Holstein, Wisconsin, or- 
ganized with eighteen members in January, 1914, 
points with justifiable pride to a $12,500.00 park 
property, purchased from the profits on refresh- 
ments sold at band concerts, from the collection 
and sale of old magazines and other baled paper 
and the holding of bazaars. The aid of the men 
was enlisted in collecting the paper and clearing 
the park tract of underbrush. After a few years, 
as funds were available, a house standing between 
the original park land and the street running by it 
was bought for $3,500.00. A well was drilled and 
a kitchen and other equipment provided on part 
of the tract. This kitchen enables the Club to pro- 
vide refreshments for as large a crowd as ten thou- 
sand people who recently attended an American 
Legion Band Celebration there. A band stand has 
been erected and benches provided. Booths where 
ice cream and other refreshments may be served 
have been placed near the band stand and members 
of the Civic Club are on duty every evening at 
the band concerts attending the booths. 

The latest achievement is an enclosed dance 
pavilion which will serve as a place for community 
gatherings. The building cost $4,000.00 and the 
money has been lent by local business men for 
seven years without interest. 

Still more ambitious undertakings are being 
planned by this group of women! 


A city in New York State with a strong recrea 
tion program reports that because of political con 
ditions the recreation system would have been 
abolished had it not been for the fact that the work 
had been established under the referendum law 
and could not be abolished without a popular vote 

Undoubtedly many cities would find their work 
strengthened if the amount of their appropriation 
could not be reduced without a referendum vote of 
the people. 








Red Cross Roll Call Comes Again 


The tenth annual membership roll call of the American National Red Cross to enroll members 
for 1927 will be held from November 11th to 25th. 
makes for funds during the year and upon its success depends the efficient carrying out of the duties 
placed upon the organization by Congress and by the nation at large. 


This is the only request that the Red Cross 
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At the Illinois State Fair 


Three hundred and fifty thousand people at- 
tended the Illinois State Fair held recently in 
Springfield, Illinois, where, at the request of the 
Fair Management, the Playground and Recreation 
Commission of Springfield demonstrated its pro- 
gram. 

A school for young women leaders, selected 
from all over the State, was maintained during 
‘air week. ‘Two evening sessions were given over 


to programs showing the possibilities of social rec- 
reation, dramatics and music in County Club pro- 
grams. More than 150 girls from every county in 
this state eagerly availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to learn leadership principles. 

One of the features of the demonstration was 
the playground for children within the Fair 
Grounds with leadership provided by play directors 


who had had experience on the summer play- 


f 


yf Springfield. 

\n exhibit of handicraft, basketry and sewing, 
and other hand work to the extent of more than 
1000 different articles, was placed on display on 
one of the main thoroughfares of the Fair. It was 
estimated that 60,000 people passed through the 
exhibition tent. In addition to showing results 
of the handcraft program an opportunity was 
riven to present literature and pamphlets on the 
recreation movement to scores of people from 
, wi 


ie) 


er cities and towns in the State. 

On Children’s Day the annual closing play- 
ound festival was presented in front of the main 
‘rand stand before a large audience. The program 
onsisted of folk-dancing, singing, games, boys’ 
team athletics, a pushmobile race with more than 
75 entries and a closing masque entitled The Spirit 


Pl 


Normal Course in Play Fills a Need.—Thie 
\ssociation is glad to be able to announce that 
the second edition of the Normal Course in Play 
is now ready for distribution. 

The demand for copies of the Normal Course 
has been most encouraging. A large number of 
colleges, normal schools and other educational in- 
stitutions have adopted it and it is being widely 
used in training courses. Recently an order for 
sixty copies was received from one normal school. 

The many recreation executives and officials 
who helped with their suggestions in the prepara- 
tion of the book will be glad to know it is filling 


a need. 


The Question Box 


In the September PLAYROUND a question was 
asked regarding insurance for accidents on the 
playground and compensation for recreation work- 
ers. C. E. Brewer, Commissioner of Recreation, 
Detroit, has sent the following information from 
Detroit’s experience: 

‘Some boards which are not under a municipal- 
ity carry an insurance policy against accidents on 
the playground, although the rates are very high 
and. it is rather difficult for them to get a good 
policy, as most of the insurance companies do not 
carry policies of this nature. If the Department 
is part of the municipal government, it is not re- 
sponsible for accidents which happen on the play- 
grounds, unless criminal negligence can be proven, 
nor is the employee entitled to any compensation 
unless negligence of his protection on the part of 
the Recreation Commission is shown. A group 
policy for recreation employees can be secured 
from any good insurance company. 

“The City of Detroit has a compensation law 
which compensates an injured employee at the rate 
of $14 a week, dating from the eighth day after 
the injury, to the date of his return to work. This 
is an ordinance of the City and applies to all 
municipal employees. Some Recreation Depart- 
ments take a certain percentage of an emplovee’s 
wage and use that as a compensation for sickness, 
death or pension.” 

(). Are you in favor of a national athletic con- 
test for juveniles which would embrace sports 
ordinarily found in use in playgrounds, high 
schools, etc.? The plan in mind is to discover in 
various cities the best all-around junior athlete in 
track events, bringing together the city champions 
at some central point for the national competiton. 

\. THE PLAYGROUND submitted this question to 
several recreation executives. Extracts from the 
replies are as follows: 
ss I feel that playing him up as a national 
champion has serious danger to the boy’s own ego 
and other mass participation we are trying to get in 
play and athletics.” 

z My reaction is entirely against this pro- 
posal, as I understand it has to do with boys from 
the playgrounds and public schools. National 
athletic contests for juveniles should in my judg- 
ment be positively discouraged. The experience of 
school people in this direction clearly indicates that 
no good end can be forwarded by taking young 
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people here and there over the country for spec- 

tacular athletic contests. It gives the youngsters 

an entirely wrong idea of amateur sport and tends 
to develop a spirit of professionalism that is clearly 
undesirable.” 

. There seems to be a strong feeling on 
the part of many playground and recreation lead- 
ers that national tournaments for young boys, 
which require the individual boys to travel consid- 
erable distances to a central point for the final 
events, are undesirable, and that the greater em- 
phasis should be placed upon contests within the 
various cities.” 

a" Basically I am against these national 

contests and it very strongly applies to the pres- 

ent situation. In the first place the tendency al- 
ways is to put too much emphasis on the training 
of the few rather than the training of the many 
in the local communities. In the second place it 
sets up false standards in the minds of the young 

people relative to contests and it seems to me is a 

step away from play for play’s sake.” 

Nature GuipinGc by William Gould Vinal, pub- 
lished by The Comstock Publishing Company, 
Ithaca, New York. Price $3.50. 

There are 550 pages of the most fascinating kind 
of information in this book by Dr. William G. 
Vinal, through whose courtesy THE PLAYGROUND 
is carrying each month a nature page. Written in 
a delightfully informal way, each chapter is full of 
interest. In addition to the practical information 
and suggestions for nature guiding, there are quo- 
tations from poems and many beautiful illustra- 
tions. Included in the book as a separate chapter 
is Professor Vinal’s address given at the Recrea- 
tion Congress in 1925. The book throughout has 
a fund of information and suggestions for recrea- 
tion workers. The fifty-three chapters which the 
book contains may be grouped under four general 
headings: Nature Lore in Camp; Nature Study in 
Schools; Suggestions for Some Nature Study 
Lessons: and Nature Guiding in Parks. 

All of Professor Vinal’s rich experience as a 
teacher and nature guide, a camper and a lover of 
nature, have gone into the making of this book, 
which is a veritable encyclopedia of information. 

Two full pages of questions to ask to decide 
whether a candidate is suited to the profession of 
nature leader are so startling in their unique hu- 
mor that the reader does not at first realize how 
searching, how full of common-sense and the love 
of folks are these questions. “Will a chicken eat 
out of your hand?” “Can you whistle?’? “Do 


you carry a jack knife?’ Such questions are truly 
a test for him who would lead others to know 
nature. 

Apt quotation, pat anecdote, detailed description 
of games and camp procedure vie with pages of 
vital information and pictures with intriguing cap- 
tions. Scarcely a page that does not catch the 
attention by matter or manner. “Our children 
have as much right to be taught to read a roadside 
as a book” on a page headed “mechanical aids.” 
The reviewer fails indeed if from these brief lincs 
the reader does not take in something of the 
vibrant, stimulating quality of the book—a com- 
pendium of fact and method—but presented with 
ingratiating friendliness and whole-hearted ab- 
sorption in its great aim—to help leaders to make 
nature-lovers. 





It is a lovely book. 

“Baby” Playgrounds.—From June 28th to Au- 
gust 20th, the Bureau of Recreation of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education operated ten small chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, at which special attention was 
given children of pre-school, kindergarten and 
primary group age. The play leaders in charge 
were those who through training and experience 
were especially well equipped to handle work with 
small children. 

In planning the program each leader studied 
local conditions and the type of children in her 
group and organized her work on this basis. The 
programs were exceedingly varied in their method 
of presentation. The activities conducted included 
sewing, craft work, dramatic play, dancing, sand- 
craft, story telling, games, nature stories and activ- 
ities, and free play. One playground was organ- 
ized largely upon the project basis and all their 
work was correlated with the special projects in 
which the children were interested. The first 
project undertaken was playing house. This in- 
volved the making of doll houses, furniture and 
the commodity for stories and shop. The second 
project was building and playing amusement 
parks; the third, the circus. Here, again, sand- 
craft, handcraft, story telling and dramatics were 
correlated. 


“What sort of civilization is it we are living in 
that snuffs out the life of man in the height of his 
Before we can preserve what 
is worth-while, we must slow down long enough 
to learn how to live. We have got to get 
back to Nature and learn how to play.”—Thomas 
Dixon 


manhood ? 


















Your Responsibility 


W HEN you approve a requisition for playground equipment, 

you immediately assume grave responsibilities. You are 
responsible for the safety of the children who will use the ap- 
paratus for years to come. You are responsible to taxpayers, 
because they depend upon your judgment, to buy for economy 
and durability. This means apparatus that costs less in the long 
run—and will still be in daily service after the children who use 
it have children of their own. 





PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


is built with three fundamental principles in mind. It must be 
SAFE. It must be Durable, and therefore ECONOMICAL. 
Fred Medart began making gymnasium and playground appara- 
tus in 1873—it stands to reason that by now it must be as nearly 


1/so manufacturers perfect as it can be made. 
of Steel Lockers. 
Send for Locker 


But its continuous purchase by wise and careful buyers over a 
period of 51 years is definite proof. Why not be sure of making 
the proper selection by following the judgment of these experi- 
enced and capable men? 


( atalog “obec” 


Send for Catalog M-33, which illustrates and describes Medart 
Apparatus in exhaustive detail, and contains much valuable data 
which should be in your files. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


Please mention THz PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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Your Playground 
Needs... Now...a 
Spalding Junglesym 





Every child needs outdoor upper 
body exercise . . . more in the 






cool seasons than in summer. 
Junglegym is the ideal Play- 
Gymnasium for Playgrounds. In- 







stinctive fun and exercise for 






large groups in small space. Five 





years’ use proves it absolutely 
Price $190. 







safe. 


MIS Playground Dept. 


Chicopee, Mass. 











Book Reviews 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN PHySICAL EpUCATION by 
John IF. Bovard and Frederick W. Cozens, Physical 
Education Series No. 1, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. Price $1.25 

In this handbook, the authors trace the development of 
tests and measurements from 1861 to 1925. The intro- 
ductory historical sketch traces the development of 
anthropometry, of strength tests, of cardiac functional 
tests, of physical ability tests, and of tests for women 
and girls. This introduction is followed by a descrip- 
tion of some of the outstanding tests. A chapter on 
summaries and conclusions points the way to further the 
more scientific developments. 

“Our early tests were calculated to stimulate the de- 
velopment of strength while today we are interested in 
an evaluation and extension of our own personal fitness. 
We want some standards whereby we can find our weak- 
nesses and strengths in order that we can direct our phy- 
sical education needs intelligently. 

Each type of test in the past has filled its place and each 
today has its value. It is not a question of discard so 
much as it is one of beginning research and experiment 
with this background.” 


THE “Kit,” No. 8, 1926, published by Lynn Rohrbough, 
Chicago, Illinois 
The Autumn issue of the “Kit” and pocket magazine 
for Leaders of Church-Centered Recreation contains a 
suggested Year’s Recreation Calendar for church use and 
a number of programs, stunts, games and songs. Price, 
$.25 


GAMES FOR Every Day Published by The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.75 

Exceedingly attractive both from the point of view 
and content and illustrations, is this book on children’s 
games. There are such games as: All-By-Myself Games, 
Games with Grown-Ups, Games to Play when Traveling, 
Games for Sundays, tor Rainy Days and for Convales- 
cents, as well as party suggestions, Outdoor Games, 
Treasure Hunts and similar activities. 

Literature on home play has been greatly enriched by 
the publication of this book, though it will serve equally 
well recreation workers and others interested in chil- 
dren’s play. 

OFFICIAL VoLtLEy Batt Rutes 1926-27, Spalding’s Ath- 
letic Library. Price, $.25 

The Official Volley Ball Rules for 1926-27 represent 
the rules adopted by the National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration for amateur competition. There are, in addition, 
special rules for girls and women proposed by a com- 
mittee of which Miss Agnes Wayman is chairman. There 
is, too, a supplementary statement on intensive Volley 
Ball. 

EpUCATIONAL RECREATION, Educational Recreation In- 
stitute, 510 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Price, $1.00 

The Educational Recreation Institute, 510 Wellington 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, held its first annual session 
last June in Chicago. The findings, reports and papers of 
the Institute have been published in the form of a bound 
volume, containing much suggestive material under the 
headings Principles of Recreation, Leadership, Dramatics, 
Survey and Research Schedules, and Practical Problems. 
Under this last subject, the modern social dance is con- 
sidered from all points of view and in careful detail. 
These thoughtful papers have much to offer recreation 
workers in all phases of the movement. 

Pray ActivITIEs FoR ELEMENTARY ScHooLs, By Dorothy 
La Salle, Published by A. S. Barnes & Company, 
New York. Price, $2.00 

The development of the platoon schools in Detroit has 
made it possible for Miss La Salle, who is first assistant 
in Health Education of the city’s public schools, to try 
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Merry-Whirl 





NITCHELL 


“BETTERBILT” 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





Mitchell Betterbilt Playground Apparatus 
is built to stand the hardest of abuse. The 
MERRY-WHIRL is one of the most 
popular devices on the market. It accom- 
modates 50 children at one time. Safety, 
durability, neatness and attraction are 
combined in the Merry-Whirl, making it 
adaptable to the smallest and most timid 
of children. 


Write for Complete Catalogue. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 
1805 Forest Home Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















ut under very auspicious circumstances the program she 

suggests in her book. There are chapters on Organization 
and Standards, Games for grades one to eight with di- 
playing and diagrams of playing fields, and 
Competitive Athletics for Boys and Girls. An exceed- 
ngly practical book for the grade teacher is this com- 
pilation by Miss La Salle. 


tions tor 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Ocker Published by A. S. 
New York. Price, $2.00 

The games and action stories presented in this volume, 
irranged in lesson form, are designed for children of the 
first and second grades. Each song has a simple piano 
iccompaniment arranged in such a manner that nearly 
every teacher can direct the work with and from the 
pian Directions are given for each activity and there 
ire photographs which the teacher will find helpful. 

It has been the purpose of the author to select games 
and activities which will be recreative in nature and of 

lucational and social value. The program throughout 
ms to prepare the child for the more formal work of 
the next higher grade. 


sy W. A. 


[HE JuNtor Sarety Councir—A Handbook for the 
Schools, Education Division, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 120 West 42nd Street, New York City. Price, 
9.90 

Because the Junior Safety Council movement is not a 
vement for children but with children, involving the 

‘relation of safety ideals in regular classroom work 
nd extra-curricular activities through a plan which per- 
its the children themselves to take much of the respon- 
ibility, this handbook, it is urged, should in no sense be 
nsidered as a hard and fast program. It is, on the 
ther hand, a suggestive guide outlining a constitution, 
uggesting programs for meetings, and for the activities 

f the various committees, and giving information on 

hool patrols, the safety court and special projects. 
here are very practical chapters on what a Junior 


3arnes & Company, 


Safety Council member should know about accidents and 
first aid. Ina final chapter What /t All Means, the social 
and educational values of the movement are summed up. 


WELFARE ProsL—EMS IN NEw York City. By Shelby M. 
Harrison and Allen Eaton. Published by the Wel- 
fare Council of New York City, 151 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Price, $.50 

The Welfare Council of New York City, of which Wil- 
liam Hodson is Executive Director, has revealed the com- 
plexity of New York City’s social problems in this mono- 
graph, in which is gathered together a comprehensive 
index of over 500 studies made by various students or 
groups of students during the past ten years. These 
studies represent a wide variety of subjects which have 
been grouped under four general headings: Family Wel- 
fare Division, Child Welfare Division, Health Division 
and Division on Education, Recreation and Neighborhood 

Activities. In addition are listed in Part Two a number 

of studies which were falling outside the groupings 

adopted, were felt to have an indirect bearing upon them. 


JIMMIE AND THE JUNIOR SAFETY Counciu. By Stella 
Boothe. Published by World Book Company. Price, 
$1.20 


“The game of avoiding trouble,” says the author in 
her preface, ‘“‘may be made just as much fun as the more 
precarious one of daring danger. Since children, as a 
rule, are eager to know the how and why of things, the 
subject of safety may become the vehicle for a great deal 
of diversified knowledge. Once the children are able to 
see clearly the facts and their own responsibility, they 
are quick to put their knowledge into practice.” 

To make this game as fascinating as possible is the 
purpose of this book, which tells in story form how 
Jimmy, Mary Gay and other children meet some of their 
daily problems, which are the problems of all boys and 
girls. 

The handbook for safety education which appears at 
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a Playground Director 


—a pair of pitching horseshoes neatly 
boxed in green and banded in red, 
with a horseshoe seal and a book of 
rules. A gift that expresses your 
own interests to your friends. 


DIAMOND “OFFICIAL” 
PITCHING HORSESHOES 


Highest grade drop forged steel, scien- 
tifically heat treated—will not chip or 
break. Fit the hand with perfect balance. 
Either curved or straight calk. Finished 
in white aluminum or gold bronze. 


Made by 


Diamond Calk Horseshoe Co. 
4610 Grand Ave., Duluth, Minnesota 
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the end of the book has much suggestive information, in- 
cluding programs for Junior Safety Councils. 

DANCES OF Our PIONEERS by Grace L. Ryan, music ar- 

rangements by Robert T. Benford. Published by 

A. S. Barnes & Company, New York. Price, $3.00 

The dances which Miss Ryan has selected and for 

which the music is given have been secured from people 


who have done them in the earlier days and from students 
who have come from homes where they have been kept 
alive. The dances are classified under Quadrilles, Long- 
ways Dances, Circle Dances and Couple Dances. The 
definitions of terms, directions and calls are arranged 
in a separate handbook which slips into the cover of 
the larger book. 


THREE AMERICAN Pays by Laurence Stallings and Max- 
well Anderson, published by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 383 Madison Avenue, New York. Price $2.50 
What Price Glory, the realistic and stirring presenta- 

tion of America’s participation in the World War; The 

First Flight, based on an episode in the life of Andrew 

Jackson and The Buccaneer, are offered together in this 

attractively bound volume. 


CuurcH PaGEANTRY, by Madeleine Sweeny Miller, pub- 
lished by The Methodist Book Concert, 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Price $1.00 
“It is possible to produce pageants in all churches,” 

says the author in her foreword, “whether in the mode] 

plant of an ‘exclusive’ family church equipped with stage, 
dressing rooms and electric switch-board or in a rural 
church at the quiet crossroads, far from the offerings of 
the commercial drama.” 

To show how it can be done and to serve as a hand- 
book for amateurs desiring to produce dramatics in their 
churches, is the purpose of this book. 


Dates AHEAD. Prepared by E. G. and M. S. Routzahn, 
Committee on Publicity Methods in Social Work, 
130 East 22d Street, New York. $.20 

Holidays, anniversaries, special weeks, campaigns and 
conventions planned for 1925-26 which are of interest to 
social, health, civic, educational and religious organizations 
are listed in Dates Ahead, a mimeographed bulletin of 
ten pages prepared by E. G. and M. S. Routzahn. Copies 
at 20 cents each may be secured from the Committee on 

Publicity Methods in Social Work, 130 East 22nd Street, 

New York. 


INTELLIGENT PARENTHOOD. Chicago Association for Child 
Study and Parent Education, Chicago, Illinois. $2.00, 
postage extra. 

The proceedings of the Midwest Conference on Parent 
Education held March 4th and 6th, 1926, appear in this 
folder. Intelligent direction of the child and his problems 
—his health, his relation to the home and the community, 
his education and his character—is the theme of this sym- 
posium of opinion to which Dr. Ira S. Wile, Dr. Rachel 
Yarros and Frankwood E. Williams are the contributors. 


A YEAR OF SpECIAL PARTIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Harold C. Case, obtainable from Harold C. Case 
Winfield, Kansas. Price $.90 

More than 30 parties arranged according to a monthly 
schedule are to be found in this booklet. Individuals and 
groups plannng socials will find helpful suggestions here 


OFFICIAL INTERCOLLEGIATE FootsaAtit Guipe 1926. Pub 
lished by American Sports Publishing Company, 45 
Rose Street, New York. Price $.35 

In addition to the football rules recommended by thi 

Rules Committee the booklet contains records, reports of 

conferences, schedules and similar data. 





Almost 2000 boys and girls, a great majority of 
whom had never had a taste of camping, attended 
the camps conducted by the Chicago Bureau of 
Recreation. It is hoped that next season the camp 
will be continued, and additional large hall and 
other facilities added which may make it possible 
for the children to have at least a two days’ outing 
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PATTERSON WILLIAM MFG. CO. 





IMPROVED PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Drop a card today asking for our complete illustrated catalog. 


San Jose, California 

















Magazines and 


Pamphlets Received 


yntaini Irticles of Interest to Recreation Workers 
and Officials 
MAGAZINES 


Phe American City August 1926 
Meeting the Demand for More and Better Service 
in the Parks 
By Charles Downing Lay 
Recreation for Colored America 
By Ernest T. Attwell 
Another County Park Commission for New Jersey 
Public and Commercial Recreational Facilities 
Mapped by University of Chicago and City Club 
Many Local Organizations Cooperate in Houston 
Recreational Leaders’ Institute 
Che American City October 1926 
Liability for Negligent Operation of Playgrounds 
Basketball Team Brings Harmony 
Parks and Recreation July-August 1926 
What Are Parks? 
By James Edward Rogers 
Oddities in Recreation Center Programs 
By F. W. Bosserman 
A Neighborhood Owned Playground 
By Joe Skidmore 
In Acquiring Play Fields—Experience Teaches that 
Foresight Results in Saving for the Public. 
By Gilbert Clegg 
Playground Golf—An Old Game in a New Dress 
Omaha’s Novel May Fete 
Johnstown’s Stadium 





The Christmas Book 


A Recreation Department Committee on Com- 
munity Christmas celebration, churches, schools, 
settlements and community groups of all kinds 
will find in this book many suggestions for Com- 
munity Christmas celebrations, entertainments 
and parties. The book contains suggestions for 
a Christmas party, An Old English Christmas 
Revel, the St. George Play, A Christmas Carni- 
val, How to Organize Groups of Christmas 
Carolers, Stories of the Christmas Carols, Plans 
for the Community Christmas Tree, Lists of 
Christmas Plays and Music and a description of 
Christmas celebrations in a number of communi- 
lies, 


Price 35c. 
Playground and Recreation Association of America 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











Course of Study in Park Work at Massachusetts 
Agricultural College 
New Bathouse at Kitsilano Beach, Vancouver, B. C. 
Child Welfare Magazine October 1926 
Children’s Reading 
A Recreation Program 
By J. W. Faust 
The Production of a Pageant 
Helping High School Athletics. 
By C. Ward Crampton, M. D. 
Hygeia September 1926 
Why the Child Needs Play 
By Max Seham 
National Humane Review October 1926 
Humane Education Progr .m in Plavgrounds 
The Nation’s Health September 1926 
Wholesome Living Welcomes Gifts from Physical 
Education 
3y Jay B. Nash 
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in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


" SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 


|! It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
' feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors.. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Department 





it" 


Where Large 
Numbers of 


Children 
Gather 


40 Rector Street, New York 








World’s Work October 1926 
Leisure a Cold Business Fact—An Interview with 
Henry Ford on the Five Day Week 
PAMPHLETS 
Report of the Board of Recreation Commissioners— 


Elizabeth, N. J. 1925 
Report of the Recreation Department—Hibbing, Minn. 


Annual Report of the Community Council, Nashua, 


N. H. 1925 
Report of the Commissioner of Canadian National Parks 
1925 


Report of the Milwaukee Regional Planning Depart- 
ment 1925 
Then and Now—A Revie Ww of the Work of the U. S. De- 


partment of the Interior 1923-1926 


At the Conventions 


On November 29th business men and _ boys’ 
workers will come together in Chicago at the Third 
International Boys’ Week Conference. 

Among the speakers will be Dr. Elbert K. Fret- 
well, of Teachers College; Cameron Beck, Per- 
sonnel Director, New York Stock Exchange; Dr. 
George J. Fisher of the Boy Scouts; Brother 
Barnabas of the Knights of Columbus. Further 
information about the meeting may be secured 
from Wm. L. Butcher, Executive Secretary, In- 
ternational Boys’ Work Conference, 244 William 
Street, New York. 


Playground and Recreation 


Association of America 


JoserpH Lees, President 


Joun H. FIntey, First Vice-President 
WILLIAM Kent, Second Vice-President 
Rosert GARRETT, Third Vice-President 
Gustavus T. Kirsy, Treasurer 


Howarp S. BrAucHEr, Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William Butterworth, 
Moline, Ill.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur 
G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valley, 
N. Y.; Mrs, Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. J.; John H. 
Finley, New York, N. Y.; Hugh Frayne, New York N. Y.; Robert 
Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Goethe, Sacramento, Cal.; Mrs. 
Charles A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, 
Wash.; Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs, Francis deLacy 
Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Portland, Me.; 
Gustavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y.; H. McK. Landon, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; Joseph Lee, Boston, 
Mass.; Edward E. Loomis, New York, N. Y.; J. H. McCurdy, 
Springfield, Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter A. 
May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Me.; Miss Ellen 
Scripps, La Jolla, Cal.; Harold H. Swift, Chicago, Ill.; F. S. 
Titsworth, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; J. C. Walsh, New York, N. Y.; Harris Whittemore. 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Please mention THz PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 














